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NO EXTRA PREMIUMS ON 


Army Officers’ Policies 


In PEACE or in WAR 


Except for Those Assigned to Duty on the Isthmus of Panama. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Offers Extremely Liberal 
Inducements for Army 
Officers to secure Life Pu ™ 
Insurance, or to add to Gunes 
that which they have. PUL 3 
ma i oa 
BENEFITS Pilea 


Telegraph. — One - half of policy 
can be arranged in case of death, 
to be paid by telegraph. 


Cash and Paid-Vp Values.— 
Exact amount stated in policy. 
On Endowments after two years 
and on Whole Life Policies 
after three years. 


Grace in Payment of Premium.—One month’s 
grace is given without interest during which 
time policy is in force. 


Loans on Policies.—Loans made at 5 per cent. 
interest per annum in advance up to the 
amount named in policy. 


Extended Insurance.—Granted without applica- 
tion after policy has been in force one year. 


Dividends.—Policies share in dividends appor- 
tioned by the company. 


Exceptionally Liberal Policies for Naval Officers. HAVE YOU SEEN “MACK?” 


Ghe PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 


Write to-day for information at your age, Dept. 115, A. W. MCNEIL, Manager, 
Army and Navy Dept., Newark, N. J 


‘*MAcCK’”’ does business by Correspondence. 


Excellent opportunity for retired Army Officers to represent this Department. p\\trrcunans. 
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NEW BOOKS FROM JOHN LANE’S LIST 








NOVELIST AND 


| EMILE ZOLA ‘vs, 


AN ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE AND WORK 
By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY 


With numerous illustrations, portraits, etc. 8vo. $3.50 net. 
“Indispensable to the student of literature.”—Guy Carleton Lee, Baltimore Sun. 





[ 


OF BRITISH SPORT 


A Series of 50 Portraits of 
Living Sportsmen 


By EARNEST ELLIOTT 


With Biographical Sketches 
and an Introduction by F. G. 
Aflalo. 


Large 8vo. $6.00 net. 








William Shakespeare 


PEDAGOGUE AND POACHER. 
A Drama by 
RICHARD GARNETT 








| FIFTY LEADERS | 


Author of eum Twilight of the | | Samuel.” — Washington Even- 





| 


8vo. Two vols., $7.50 net. Fran a 
| “The daily life of a London * 
| gentleman of wealth and refine- A Novel by | 


A LATER PEPYS | IMPERIAL VIENNA 


The Correspondence of Sir 
William Weller Pepys, Bart., 
Master in Chancery, 1758-1825, 
with Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Hart- 
ley, Mrs. Montagu, Hannah 
More, William Franks, Sir James 
Macdonald. Major Rennell, Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxall, and others. 


Edited, with an 1ntroduction 
and Notes hy 


ALICE C, C, GAUSSEN 





An account of its History, 
Traditions and Arts 


By A. S. LEVETUS 


With 150 Illustrations by Er- 
win Puchinger. 


8vo $5 00 net, 


A Mew Paslo ‘oni 


With numerous Illustrations, 


ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH 


ment is depicted —_ as clearly 
the diary of | | author of ‘The Years that the | 
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Thames 
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| 
| author, of which 16 are in color. 
| 
| 12mo. $2.00 net. 
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12mo, $1.2 -—" _—— ae at in ak we | 
|| THE LOG OF THE GRIFFIN, | MEMOIRS OF MARTYR KING 


The Story of a Cruise from the Alps to the | 


By DONALD MAXWELL 
With upwards of 110 Illustrations by the | 


Being a Detailed Record of the Last Two Years | 

of the Reign of His Most Sacred Majesty King 

Charles the First, 1648-9. | 
COMPILED BY ALLEN FEA 


Author of ** The Flight of the King,”’ ‘‘ King Mon- 
mouth,” ‘“‘After Worcester Fight,” etc. | 


With upwards of a hundred Illustrations, many 
| in Photogravure, including Relics. 


Large 4to (1244 x 10inches). $35.00 net. 








| Before the | 
| Crisis 
A Novel 
By F. B. MOTT 
12mo. $1.50. 


A picture of John 
Brown on the Kan- 
sas border. 





ward romance of 
adventure.”-Phila- 
delphia Press. 


| Being the Career of D'Arcy Amyas, late Master 
| of the R. M. S. Princess. 


THE STORY OF EDEN and 


Helen Alliston 


A Novel. By the 
author of ‘“ Eliza- 
beth’s Children.” 


| 12mo. $1 -50. 
| A mature ro- 
mance on a charm- 


ing background of 
| child life. 


CAPTAIN AMYAS 





By DOLE WYLLARDE | 
Author of 


THE RAT TRAP. 
12mo. $1.50. | 
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The “METEOR” French Coffee 


a,  PERCOLATOR 


Finished in Silver Plate, Copper or Nickel. 
Made in over 50 Styles and Sizes, 
ranging in price from $5 to 325. 





OTHING CAN EQUAL THE DELICIOUS FLAVOR 
N and gently stimulating qualities of the genuine coffee 
bean. It is net the coffee itself which injures you—it 
is the manner of preparation. Don’t boil your coffee, get a 
“Meteor” and distil it. Then you will get all the strength 
and aroma of the coffee without its nerve-destroying qualities. 
Coffee made in this way is tie most economical, as it extracts 
the entire strength of the beat. It requires no watching, and 
can be made on the table in a few minutes. 


yn sending ask for Booklet, with illustrations and prices. 
Bae ni pei gee - —$—$— —$ 
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THE NEW YORK 
SCHOOL of ART 


57 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
Sept. 7. 1903, to Sept. 6, 1904 


DRAWING, PAINTING, COMPOSITION, 
ILLUSTRATION, AND DESIGN 














INSTRUCTORS: 
William M. Chase Kenneth Hayes Miller 
Susan F, Bissell F, Luis Mora 
Clifford Carlton Edward Penfield 


Howard Chandler Christy Theodora W. Thayer 
seg same John Connah _ Elisa A. Sargent 


~y eer Life Classes for Men and Women in Drawing 
and Painting from the Nude, Mixed Classes in Portrait- 
ure, Still-Life, Illustration, Composition, and Design. 

The Special Classes will include a Class in Portraiture, 
with all accessories for special Portrait Work, under the 
personal supervision of Mr. William M. Chase; an Illus- 
tration Class, with all accessories for making complete 
illustrations, and a Miniature Class. a Composition 
Classes will be held in connection with the Portrait and 
Illustration Classes. 

No requirements for admission to any of the classes, 
References required of all students. 

Tuition fee: One month, half day, $8.00; nine months, 

00. One month, all day, $15.00; nine months, $100.00. 





For further particulars in reference to the School 
apply to DOUGLAS JOHN CONNAH, 57 West 57th 
Street, New York. 








Personally Conducted 
Tours to 


CALIFORNIA 


VIA THE 


New York Central 


Lines 


Will move at frequent intervals 
in December, January, February, 
March and May. 

For particulars, inquire of ticket 
agents of the New York Central 
Lines, or enclose a two-cent stamp 
for a copy of ‘‘ America’s Winter 
Resorts,’’ to George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 











OFFICIAL ARMY PUBLICATIONS. 





Every Officer in the Army will need 
one or more of the following books: 


Manual of Arms, adapted to Magazine 


Rifle, caliber .30, 1897, cloth. .. $fo.50 
Legislative History of General Staff of 

Army, 1875 to 1901, cloth............. 1.00 
Manual for Army Cooks, 1896, leather . -75 


Issue and Conversion Tables on Army 


MAIO, 1908; CIOU. 200... 00cse0sse0e0cs .25 
Historical Dictionary and Army Regis- 

ter, 1789 to 1903 (Heitman), 2 vols., 

PMC CCU lestbocces buna sents ose hes 3.00 
Emergency Diet for Sick in Military Ser- 

WE SOO), ROE, on oicdcceaurivswsesss 125 
Small Arms Firing Regulations, 1904, 

ME ck bGRGhG 5 eENS54'sc0w ee adie oe I.co 
Soldier’s Handbook (revised), 1898, 

REE eas lesbauseesyess_ chesencsass .60 
Manual of Guard Duty, 1902, leather. ..  .50 
Drill Regulations and Outline of First 

Aid, Hospital Corps, 1902, leather.... = .75 


Engineer Corps, Professional Paper No. 


28, on Testing Hycraulic Cements, 








CMM ceusescas saneG ss) Glass besevonas 30 
Infantry Drill Regulations and Manual 

of Arms, with Appendix, June 1, 1901, 

POMLEMEE on 55 ndce sap hwae cede eke eau cos 75 
Rules for Management of Magazine Rifle 

and Carbine, caliber .30, 1898, paper. . .50 
Law of Civil Government Under Mili- 

tary Occupation (Magoon), sheep..... 1.50 
Military Laws of the United States 

(UORVER) EROE ican sn cas ssdi0esBacseca 1.25 
Manual for Medical Department, 1898, 

EE 6 55 voieins Son tesa bawbseeuss sivies .50 
Manual for Pay Department, 1898, cloth. _.60 - 
Regulations for Quartermaster’s Depart- 

GREE, TO0S; IONE o's Kosebesn séenssees 50 
Army Register, 1904, paper............. .50 
Upton’s Military Policy, U.S ...... ... 1,00 


Sent prepaid in the United States or Insular Possessions on receipt of price. 


ARMY AND NAVY REGISTER, 


Bond Building, Washington, D.C. 
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NEW PHOTOGRAVURE BOOKS 
India, Past and Present 


By C. H. FORBES-LINDSAY 
Illustrated with 50 photogravures. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 


Cloth extra, gilt tops; in cloth box, net, $4.00. (By mail 4o cents additional.) 

HERE are many books about India, but for the most part they tell the reader 

too little or else are technical works or bulky ponderous volumes. Mr. Forbes- 
Lindsay’s work, ‘‘ India, Past and Present,’’ within a moderate compass supplies a 
comprehensive view of one of the most ancient and interesting countries in the 
world, with accurate information as to its past and present condition and picturesque 
glimpses of its fascinating history. 

It is written from a personal knowledge acquired during the author’s years of 
residence in different parts of the Indian Empire supplemented by a thorough study 
of the works of the best authorities. There is no other popular work covering the 
same ground, and the reader will acquire a general idea of the whole country in its 
physical characteristics ; its diversified and often magnificent scenery ; its remark- 
able temples and palaces and other buildings; its antiquities; the many races by 
which it has been peopled ; and its extremely interesting history. 


Japan and Her People 


By ANNA C, HARTSHORNE 


Illustrated with 50 photogravures. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, 
gilt top; in cloth box, 


$4.00 net. 
(By mail 40 cents additional.) 


ISS HARTSHORNE writes 

of Japan and the Japanese 
people from an intimate knowl- 
edge of her subject at first hands, 
having been a resident of the 
country and brought closely into 
touch with native life. The book 
will take rank as a thorough ex- 
position of the Island Kingdom, 
and is written in a charming style. 


The New Companion to ‘‘ Crankisms” and “ Whimlets.” 
‘* Brevity is the soul of wit.’’ 


Brevities 


By L. De V. MATTHEWMAN, Author of ‘‘ Crankismis.”’ 
With 100 illustrations by CLARE VICTOR DWIGGINS. 
Sq. 16mo.. Illuminated cover, net, 80 cents. By mail, 88 cents. 


R. MATTHEWMAN and Mr. Dwiggins both made enviable reputations by the 


unusul cleverness of their respective work in ‘‘ Crankisms,’’ published two 
years ago, and which has gained an increasing vogue. ‘‘ Brevities’’ will increase the 
reputation of both ; the aphorisms scintillate with a wit that though good-natured, 
is often biting, and the drawings are even better than the artist’s earlier work. 
Everyone who has ‘‘ Crankisms’’ or ‘‘ Whimlets’’ will want ‘‘ Brevities.”’ 


Henry T. Coates @ Co., Pricapecenia 
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THREE IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Crozier’s General Armory 


A REGISTRY OF AMERICAN FAMILIES ENTITLED 
TO COAT ARMOR. 
Edited by William Armstrong Crozier, F. R. S, 
Containing descriptions of nearly Two Thousand Coats of Arms, with the 
name of the first of the family in America, the date of his arrival and place 
of settlement, the town or county whence he came; a glossary of heraldic 
terms, etc. A book that has excited much comment. 


Large 12mo. cloth, $3.00 net; Leather, $4.00 net. 
Postage, 15 cents. 


Virginia County Records 


PUBLISHED BY ARRANGEMENT WITH THE 
GENEALOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Virginia Records by Counties, and containing Abstracts of Wills, Deeds, 
Marriage License, Bonds, Birth and Death Notices, Lists of Revolutionary 
Soldiers. The first attempt to incorporate the entire records of a County in 
one Volume. The first book issued will be the Records of Spotsylvania 
County. 




























Price, $7.50 a Volume. 


Letters from an American Farmer 
By J. HECTOR ST. JOHN CREVECOEUR. 


Edited by Prorrssor W. P. TRENT, of Columbia University, with an 
Appendix, containing some hitherto unpublished Letters from Crevecoeur 
to Benjamin Franklin. 


A REPRINT OF A RARE AMERICAN CLASSIC. 
Large 12mo., pages i-xxv-325. Price, $1.50 net. Postage, 15 cents. 














Mzssrs. FOX, DUFFIELD & COMPANY announce that they have pur- 
chased THE INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY, formerly published in 


Burlington, Vermont, which will be issued hereafter under their imprint. 
Mr. FREDERICK A. RICHARDSON will be the editor, as heretofore. 


FOX, DUFFIELD @ COMPANY 


356 East 2lIst Street i ‘ ‘ rn New York 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, President. ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. WILLIAM B. TURNER, Assistant Secretary. 








Cross Assets, January 1, 1903, $35,784,010.50 
Liabilities, - = = . :* * 32,569,406.7 I 


$3,214,603.79 











Oldest, Largest and Strongest 
Massachusetts Company. 


EVERY OFFICER IN THE NaVY SHOULD CARRY INSURANCE 
ENOUGH TO PROVIDE FOR HIS FAMILY uR HIS OWN OLD AGE 
AT LEAST ONE-HALF OF HIS PRESENT INCOME. 


Are You 35 Years Old? 


Less than $18 a month, paid quarterly, during your lifetime, to 
the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company will provide 
your family Five Hundred (500) Dollars each year for twenty years 
after your decease. This is called our 


LIFE INSTALLMENT CONTRACT. 
CAN YOV AFFORD TO BE WITHOVT IT? 


We have over One Hundred other up-to-date Contracts, having Cash, 
Paid-up, Extended Insurance and Loan Values. 


Facts relating to them promptly on request to Home Office or any 
General Agent of the Company. 


No extra charge to Officers of the Navy in times of peace. 
Army risks are not accepted, owing to liability of service in tropicol climatas. . 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


EX-SECRETARY JOHN W. FOSTER’S 
ARBITRATION AND THE HAGUE COURT. 


A book of international importance by a man of wide experience in the political affairs 
of all countries. Mr. Foster is President of the National Arbitration Conference and 
Author of ‘‘American Diplomacy in the Orient ’’ and ‘‘A Century of American Diplomac~ ”’ 


$r net. Postage extra. 











JOHN A. KASSON’S 


EVOLUTION OF THE U. S. CONSTITUTION. 


A clear account of the conditions existing at the close of the Revolutionary War, show- 
ing the weaknesses of the old Articles of Confederation, and tracing the successive steps 
by which the patriot leaders brought the States to agree upon a general convention. 

$r.50 net, Postage extra, 





LEBARON R. BR1GGS’S H. S. HUNTINGTON'S 
ROUTINE AND IDEALS. H. M. S. DIAMOND ROCK. 
Dean Briggs’s Essays are always practical ‘‘A stirring tale of battle and other ad- 
and helpful to men and women. The new | venture ’’—Soston Transcript. 
book of -consys is a valuable companion ‘* Such a sea story as has not been written 


volume to his ‘‘ School, College and Char- for many a year.”--N. Y. Times 
acter.’’ . —_— . . . 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


$1 net. Postage 9 cents. 





WILLIAM D. O’CONNOR’S 
HEROES OF THE STORM. 


‘* This volume not only is valuable as a record of the services of heroes of the storm, 
but it is very interesting, and also contains many suggestions that would be very useful to 
those who go down to the seain ships. That Mr. O’Connor’s style was strong and smooth 
is shown by these descriptions of wrecks, which undoubtedly are correct in every detail.’’— 
Boston Transcript. $7.50. 





COLONEL THEODORE A. DODGE’S 
UNIQUE HISTORY OF THE MILITARY CAREER OF NAPOLEON. 


Author of ‘Alexander,’ *‘tlannibal,” ‘Caesar,’ ‘‘Gustavus Adolphus,” 
In Four Volumes, fully illustrated. Price per volume, $4 net. 
(Vols. Land Il now ready. Postage 49 cents additional.) 

Napoleonic bibliography comprises several thousand volumes, yet there is no one work 
in any language which goes into the military sideof Napoleon’s career as fully as the present 
volumes. Colonel Dodge has taken great pains to equip himself for this work and has 
been living abroad, where he could view the battlefields and have all sources of information 
at hand. He has paid special attention to the letters and orders written by Napoleon him- 
self, and has carefully studied the statements of the original authorities from a geographical 
and topographical point of view. The maps which he uses, therefore, are peculiarly ser- 
viceable in bringing before the eye the battles and campaigns described in the text. In 
these two volumes there are considerably over 100 charts and maps, in addition to a 
valuable collection of some 130 portraits, including 14 of Napoleon, and more than Ioo cuts 
of uniforms and arms of the period. 

This work touches upon the political history of the era only so far as is essential to 
elucidate the military situation, but it will interest all students of the Napoleonic period, for 
it is believed that no other history of Napoleon is as comprehensive in matter and manner. 





Houghton, Mifflin @ Company, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
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THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


For MILITARY ACCOUTREMENTS 


HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, 
FLY-NETS, TRAVELING-BAGS, ETC. 


Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack off, smut or 
crock by handling; does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not stick 
to work finished with it. Is NoT A VARNISH. Contains no Turpen- 


tine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or other injurious articles. 


The standard in the Army and among owners of fine 
harness. Owners of Military Accoutrements cannot afford 
to use any other dressing. Instruct your man to purchase 


only 
FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSINC 


and see that he doesfit. The effect upon the leather will show at once 


ALL DEALERS SELL IT. . Army Canteens will be supplied by addressing 


FRANK MILLER CO., New York, N. Y. 





Io 
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by softening the gums, reducing all inflamma- 
tion. Willallay all pain and spasmodic action, 


© 9 nd is 
W S| * 
inslow SURE TO REGULATE THE 


Soothing BOWELS 


Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to your- 


M r S REATLY facilitates the process of teething 
6 


selves and 


Sy rup RELIEF AND HEALTH TO 
YOUR INFANTS 


FOR CHILDREN We have put up and sold this article for years, 
TEETHING and can say in confidence and truth of it what we 
: have never been able to say of any cther medicine 

—never has it failed, in a single instance, to effect 

a cure, when timely used. Never did we know 

an instance of dissatisfaction by anyone who used it. On the contrary, all are 
delighted with its operations, and speak in terms of highest commendation of its 


magical effects and 
MEDICAL, VIRTUES 


We speak in this; © © —_—_—_—_————— ————————————_,__ matter “What we 
do know,” after —— years of experi- 
ence, and pledge our reputation for 
the fulfillment of what we here de- 
clare. In almost every instance 
where the infant € is suffering from 
pain and exhaus- tion, relief will be 
found in fifteen or twenty minutes 
after the syrup is administered. 
This valuable preparation has 
been used with ————— —————————————— never-failing suc- 
cess in thousands of cases. It not only relieves the child from pain, but 


INVIGORATES THE STOMACH AND BOWELS 


Corrects acidity, and gives tone and energy to the 
whole system. It will almost instantly relieve None genuine unless the 
griping in the bowels and wind colic. We believe fac siaaile of 

it the best and surest remedy in the world in all 


cases of CU RTIS 
DIARRHGA IN CHILDREN & PE R K | NS 


Whether arising from teething or any other cause. 

We would say to every mother who has a child New York 
suffering from any of the foregoing complaints, 

do not let your prejudices, nor the prejudices of is on the outside wrappe. 
others, stand between your suffering child and the 
relief that’ will be sure—yes, absolutely sure—to IT IS THE BEST OF ALJB.. 
follow the use of this medicine, if timely used. ——— 


Full directions for using will accompany each Sold by Druggiste 
bottle. throughout the world 
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Atlantic Monthly 1905 


THOREAU’S UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL 


A 
LITERARY 
FIND 


LETTERS 
TO LITERARY 
STATESMEN 


BY THE 
AUTHOR OF 
“* DAPHNE ”’ 


AN 
AMERICAN 
GYPSY 


TYPICAL 
AMERICAN 
INSTITUTIONS 


These are a few of the features arranged for 1905. 


The intimate reflections of this remarkable man. 
Copious extracts will appear in several instal- 
ments—introduced in January by an essay by 
BRADFORD TORREY, the editor of the Journal. 


A brilliant series of anonymous letters, the author 
of which has obvious reasons for remaining un- 
known. The public men to whom these letters 
are addressed will forgive their occasional wick- 
edness in consideration of their wit. 


The complete novelette by MISS SHERWOOD 
published in The Atlantic a year ago stamped her 
as a writer of the first quality. A longer story 
from her per, The Coming of the Tide,” will 
follow ‘‘Isidro’’ as the leading serial. 


It is just a love story, with a woman and a man, a few other men 
and women, a dog, and the sea. All of it exquisitely written, and 
gleaming with poetry and humor, : 


Few Americans have led so varied a life as C. G. 
LELAND, author of the famous Hans Breitmann 
ballads. These biographical papers, by his niece, 
ELIZABETH ‘ROBBINS PENNELL, reveal 
the many-sided character of this remarkable man 
and narrate his adventures. 


Papers replete with humor and philosophy on 
The Country Store, The Grange, etc. First- 
hand reports of experiences in the every-day life 
of A Prison Chaplain, A Census Taker, A 
Newspaper Woman, A District Attorney, etc. 


THE DIARY 
OF 
A RECLUSE 


WIT 
SATIRE 
WISDOM 


THE COMING 
OF 
THE TIDE 


POET 
SCHOLAR AND 
REVOLUTIONIST 


EXPERIENCES 
IN VARIOUS 
CALLINGS 


Political Articles and 


Social Studies of the first importance will appear in each issue, but naturally 
cannot be definitely announced, as The Atlantic follows the daily life of the 
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STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF THE RUSSO- 
JAPANESE WAR. 
SEVENTH PAPER. 
(May 2-June 1, 1904.) 
THE MILITARY SITUATION. 


IMMEDIATELY after the battle of the Yalu the Japanese had control of 
the sea in general, and along the west coast of Corea as far as the 
mouth of this stream in the immediate vicinity of the theater of the 
land operations ; whereas the Russians held a line north of the Yalu, 
extending to Newchwang, and on the extreme flanks of the line the 
isolated harbors and forts at Vladivostok and Port Arthur. 

The decision of the Russian authorities, in opposition to the rec- 
ommendation of General Kuropatkin, to hold on to Vladivostok and 
Port Arthur, was a strategic error, just as the isolated British forces 
at Ladysmith and Mafeking, in the South African War, were mis- 
takes in strategy. The British troops at these points (especially the 
former) held the Boer armies, to be sure, but it was a grievous mis- 
take on their part to be so held. Had they left a retaining force be- 
fore each of these places, and advanced rapidly southward with their 
main army, on a decidedly offensive campaign, the British would 
have had-a far more serious problem to solve than in the actual case. 
The forts at Port Arthur have not delayed the Japanese advance of 
the main army for one moment, but the Russian feet, under their 
guns, did delay that advance, because it was a constant menace to 
the transports, which had to approach nearer and nearer as the land 
campaign progressed. 
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Captain Mahan, in an article in the National Review, apparently 
defends the action of the Russians in retaining their hold on Port 
Arthur, intimating that it was the forts there that have delayed the 
Japanese, and thus gained the requisite time for the strategic de- 
ployment of the Russian army. But in this opinion he is not true to 
his own great works on sea power. As soon as the Russian fleet 
was rendered sufficiently harmless, the Japanese advance on land 
continued. The forts remained active, and, indeed, detained a con- 
siderable Japanese force in front of them (as will appear later), but 
Sedan had a similar effect on the German army, yet it did not prevent 
the advance of the main army. 

The Japanese, both at sea and on land, have pursued a perfectly 
straightforward offensive course from the beginning, moving as 
rapidly as the circumstances would permit, striking hard whenever 
the opportunity offered, and with all available forces, gaining the 
initiative at the beginning and holding it as long as possible. 

Their delay in advancing was not (as held by some writers) with 
the intention of permitting the Russians to gather larger forces and 
thus make a victory appear more decisive and important to the rest 
of the world; but it was simply due to the Russian: fleet in being at 
Port Arthur, which continually threatened their line of communica- 
tion and their transports. 

Of course, the forts of Port Arthur protected the Russian fleet, 
and indirectly; therefore, delayed the Japanese advance; but had the 
Port Arthur fleet been destroyed or rendered inactive at any time, 
Japan would not have been delayed one instant by the forts. 

The progress of the campaign shows more and more clearly that 
General Kuropatkin’s original plan was strategically correct, namely, 
to abandon the line of the Yalu, including Vladivostok and Port Ar- 
thur, and to concentrate his forces on a line between Harbin and 
Mukden, or, at most, in advance of the latter place. The flanking 
positions which Japan’s sea-power has thus far given her would have 
been neutralized, her initiative would have been at least lessened, 
and her morale greatly reduced. Moreover, the two Russian fleets, in 
giving up their fortified harbors, would have been compelled to resort 
to offensive measures, and had they succeeded in combining, could 
have inflicted such serious damage on the Japanese fleet as to have 
delayed the land campaign far more than they did by remaining on 
the defensive. 

The Japanese could not leave Port Arthur in their rear, any more 
than the Germans could have left Metz or Sedan behind them with- 
out a proper retaining force; and their strenuous efforts to take the 
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place by land attack (as described below) were merely a part of their 
offensive system of warfare: the sooner the place was taken, the 
sooner the retaining force wotld be relieved and made available to 
join the main army, and the more energetic would be the advance and 
action of the latter. Thirty thousand men may be more important to 
the main army at the opening of the campaign in Manchuria than 
fifty thousand later on; consequently, the losses in the attacks on the 
forts of Port Arthur might easily be counterbalanced by the advan- 
tages gained, especially in time. Port Arthur itself had no great 
significance per se, but the liberation of the besieging army and its 
addition to the main Japanese army was of vital importance, and this 
it was that the Japanese were striving to attain. 


THE ELEVENTH ATTACK ON PORT ARTHUR. 


(May 3, 1904.) 

While the Japanese army continued its advance after the battle 
of the Yalu, important events were also transpiring at sea. 

On the 23d of April the Russians at Port Arthur experienced 
another accident, one of their small boats being blown up by a mine, 
killing an officer and twenty men. The numerous accidents of this 
kind which have taken place indicate either a lack of knowledge 
in handling mines or else great carelessness, 

On April 29th Japanese warships again appeared off Port Arthur, 
and ten Japanese cruisers and six torpedo boats were lying in Ussuri 
Bay, opposite Vladivostok, but no attack was made. On May 2nd 
the Japanese squadron near Vladivostok returned to Gensan, Corea. 

On May 34d, at one o’clock a. M., the batteries on the eastern 
shore of Port Arthur sighted Japanese torpedo boats approaching. 
The Russians, besides the guard ship cruiser stationed at the harbor 
entrance, had also their gunboats lying in the roads, and the latter, 
as well as the batteries, opened fire on the Japanese torpedo boats, 
which soon retired out to the high sea. 

They constituted the advance of another attack, a renewed at- 
tempt to block the channel with sunken ships. The Japanese, for 
this purpose, Had eight vessels of from 2,000 to 3,000 tons burden, 
laden with stones and cement, and they advanced in three groups 
from different directions, partly under the east, partly under the 
west shore, towards the entrance, the purpose being to divide the 
Russian fire. 

The groups appeared in sight at about half-hour intervals. The 
vessels, armed with light rapid-fire guns, were accompanied by tor- 
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pedo boats to protect them against torpedo boat attack, and eventually 
to take up the crews of the steamers. 


The Japanese gunboats, Akagi and Chokai, the second, third, 
fourth and fifth flotillas of destroyers, and the ninth, tenth and four- 
teenth torpedo flotillas took part in the action. 

The shore batteries and the Russian guard ships fired on the 
Japanese vessels and their torpedo boats attacked. The general 
attack lasted until 4 a. M., the Russian batteries and warships having 
fired over 2,500 shots, exclusive of machine-gun fire. 


The Japanese vessels made boldly for the harbor’s mouth, ‘under 
this heavy artillery fire. The Aikoku Maru was blown up by a tor- 
pedo before reaching the narrow part of the channel, and two other 
steamers were sunk by gun fire. Five of the steamers, however, 
reached the harbor entrance, and, breaking the booms, entered the 
narrow channel. Three of these were sunk by the Russians, or 
stranded before reaching their designated positions, but the remain- 
ing two (Mikawa Maru and Totomi Maru) were sunk in the narrow 
channel, although not in a position to effectually close it. 


Of the crews of these vessels (numbering 159 in all), only 8 
officers and 36 men were rescued by the Japanese; the losses were: 
One officer and 6 men killed, 5 officers and 15 men wounded, 14 offi- 
cers and 74 men missing ; of the missing 30 men were taken prisoners 
in the boats. The casualties on the Russian side were insignificant. 

The night being dark and the sea very rough, a message had 

been sent to the different vessels, on the way in, to give up the 
undertaking, but it was either not received or not heeded. 
“At dawn ten Japanese torpedo boats were visible on the horizon 
awaiting the return of the small boats. At about 9.30 a. m. the 
Japanese squadron appeared, but retired again at noon, leaving several 
vessels in observation beyond the roadstead. 

On the 4th of May a Japanese squadron appeared at Takushan, 
and on May sth the landing of the Japanese Second Army began 
at Pitsewo. 

The purpose of this attack on Port Arthur was, therefore, evi- 
dently to cover the landing of the Second Japanese Army, and to 
prevent any possible intereference from the Russian squadron. The 
attempt to block the chanel, however, was not successful, and but 
little was gained by the attack except to insure the safety of the 
landing force temporarily; but that was probably a sufficient advan- 
tage to warrant the sacrifices made. 
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COM MENTS. 


In looking back over the events of this war up to the early part 
of May, 1904, there are three lessons that stand out prominently 
for all nations to read, represented by three great factors, viz. : 


1. Preparedness. 
2. Command of the sea. 
3. Torpedoes. 


The first of these has already been referred to, and its advantages 
are too evident to require any comment. The importance of the 
second is very evident in this war, and the role which fleets will have to 
play in war is of ever-increasing importance. The third, however, 
has proven itself of decisive value in future war, both in harbors as 
mines, and on torpedo boats as mobile weapons of war. 

To these three factors, above all else, the Japanese successes have 
been largely due. 

The command of the sea, and her naval ability in general, enabled 
Japan to strike the first blow and to paralyze the Russian fleet at 
the outset, and has given Japan al! the advantages she has so skilfully 
utilized. Her troops have been transported by sea and landed with- 
out opposition; they have thus been advanced rapidly to the theater 
of war, without much tedious marching; the Russian positions on 
land have been successively flanked, and supplies have been brought 
to the front in sufficient quantity. with ease and comfort to all. 

The Russian fleet in being at Port Arthur, weak as it was, nev- 
ertheless had considerable effect in delaying the Japanese movements, 
especially the landing of the Second Army; but had the Russians 
organized a proper system of coast defense, with torpedo boats, sub- 
marines and submersibles in sufficient number at that port, far greater 
sacrifices would have been required on the part of the Japanese to ren- 
der these defenses harmless and to protect her transports against 
molestation and possible destruction than she has made in the nu- 
merous and desperate sea attacks on Port Arthur. 

While it is true that control of the sea does not bring a war to 
an end, and the latter purpose must generally be accomplished by the 
victories. of a /Jand army, it is also true that Japan’s invasion of Corea 
and Manchuria would have been impossible without the command of 
the sea, and had that command been lost at any time during the 
war, the victories on land would have availed nothing, and the in- 
vading army would have been compelled to give up its advance, and 
retire to its own country or capitulate, for it would have been cut 
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off from its base and isolated in a country from which it could draw 
no supplies. 

The torpedo has shown its efficiency in this war, not only as a 
weapon of defense, but also as a very potent one of offense. De- 
spised for many years after its introduction, and probably with 
reason, this weapon has been improved until to-day it must be admit- 
ted as incomparable in its particular sphere. Indeed, up to the 
middle of May, or even later, it was the torpedo alone that struck the 
deadly blows to warships. Naval commanders can no longer take 
Farragut’s view of the efficacy of this weapon, even when merely 
planted for the defense of a coast channel, and the automobile form 
is even more to be dreaded, whether fired from torpedo boats, or from 
fixed shore batteries. 

Submarines, or submersibles, would have been invaluable to the 
Russians at Port Arthur, and could have effectually prevented all of 
the Japanese operations there, as actually carried out. They, too, 
must play a most important part in future wars. 


OPERATIONS ON LAND. 
(May 2-15, 1904.) 


The Japanese I. Army, three days after the battle of the Yalu, 
continued to advance towards Liau-Yang, marching on’ Feng-wang- 
cheng, two divisions on the main road and one in the valley of the 
Aiho on the right. On May 6th the troops occupied Feng-wang-cheng, 
which was abandoned by the Russians without serious resistance. 
Before evacuating it, however, the Russians burnt a quantity of am- 
munition, but considerable stores and supplies were left untouched. 
On the extreme right Kuan-tien-chien (fifty miles northeast of Feng- 
wang-cheng) was also occupied. 

From Feng-wang-cheng troops were sent out on the roads to- 
wards Liau-yang, Haicheng (forty miles southwest of Liau-yang) 
and Siu-yen (forty miles west of Feng-wang-cheng) to a distance of 
about twenty-five miles. No further advance was attempted till 
towards the end of June, the troops of the I. Army (under Kuroki) 
covering the landing at Takushan, awaiting re-enforcements and the 
advance of the other armies. 

The Russian Third and Sixth Rifle Brigades and Mitshenko’s 
Cossack Brigade, which had opposed the passage of the Yalu, re- 
tired, the former two on the road to Liau-yang, the latter in the di- 
rection of Haicheng. The Cossack Division, under Rennenkampf, 
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coming from the north, acted against the right flank of the Japanese 
army, but ineffectually. General Sassulich, commanding the Second 
Siberian Division, was superseded by Lieut. Gen. Count Keller. 


LANDING OF THE SECOND JAPANESE ARMY. 


The passage of the Yalu by the First Army was rapidly followed 
by the landing of the Second Army (under Oku) on the Liautung 
Peninsula. 

On the 5th of May sixty transports, convoyed by twenty torpedo- 
boats, reached Pitsewo (or Piszewo), on the east coast of the penin- 
sula, opposite the Elliott Islands, about seventy-five miles northeast of 
Port Arthur, and began to disembark the troops, under the protec- 
tion of the Japanese warships, commanded by Admiral Hosoya. 

The troops were preceded by a landing-party of sailors, who 
waded through the water for about three-quarters of a mile, and 
took possession of a range of hills, without encountering any resist- 
ance. Some Russian patrols appeared, but they were dispersed by 
the fire of the Japanese vessels. The landing of the troops was then 
begun, and two Japanese regiments were advanced along the road to 
Pulantien (or Port Adams), while other detachments were sent in 
various directions to reconnoitre the ground, and secure the disembark- 
ing troops against surprise or attack. 

The Russians had been informed by their coast signal stations of 
the approaching transports as early as the:2nd of May, and small pa- 
trols were sent in toward the landing place from all sides. One of 
these met the Japanese patrols advancing on Port Adams, and after 
a short action retired. The two Japanese regiments had arrived at 
Tanziafang, when its outposts on May 6th reached Port Adams, 
which was evacuated by the Russians. On the following day, how- 
ever, the Japanese again abondoned Port Adams and retired toward 
Pitsewo, because rough weather had interfered with the disembarka- 
tion of the troops, and this advanced column feared being cut off. 

On May 8th, at 2 a. m., Admiral Alexieff (accompanied by Duke 
Boris) left Port Arthur, and on the 9th the Governor General estab- 
lished his headquarters at Mukden. On his departure from Port 
Arthur, Admiral Witthoeft took command of the naval forces there, 
awaiting the arrival of Admiral Skrydloff, who had been designated 
to succeed Admiral Makaroff. 

At about the same time the Japanese made demonstrations of 
landing at Kinchau, on the west side of the peninsula (about 35 miles — 
northeast of Port Arthur and about 40 miles southwest of Pitsewo). 
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This is on the narrowest part of the Kwantung Peninsula, and was 
well guarded by strong Russian forces; moreover, the very shallow 
water in the bay would have made a landing very difficult. 

On May 12th, the largest dock at Dalny was blown up by the 
Russians. 

On May 14th, Port Adams was again occupied by the Japanese, 
and the railroad to Port Arthur finally cut, a length of road about 14 
miles long having been destroyed. 

The troops then gradually occupied the line Port Adams-Pitsewo, 
thus isolating Port Arthur completely. 

The II. Army, under General Oku, was composed of the Ist, 3rd 
and 4th Divisions, the 1st Cavalry Brigade and the 1st Artillery 
Brigade. The Cavalry Brigade undertook the security of the line 
Port Adams-Pitsewo against attack from the north, while the main 
body moved on Kinchou (about 35 miles northeast of Port Arthur). 

On May 16th, the squadron under Admiral Togo approached the 
harbor of Siung-yue-cheng (in the Gulf of Liautung, about 55 miles 
north of Pitsewo) and 51 transports began the disembarkation of 
their troops. After landing, the Japanese forces moved in the direc- 
tion-of Kai-ping (or Kaichau) 25 miles north of the landing place. 

Part of this force continued its march on Newchwang, which 
place the Russians were abandoning. This was a portion of the III. 
Japanese army, under General Nogi, designed as a besieging army 
for Port Arthur, and composed of two divisions (5th and 11th 
Reserve Divisions), with a strong siege train, which had landed its 
first troops at Kerr Bay (on the east coast, about 40 miles northeast 
of Port Arthur), and the rest on the west coast. 

A IV. Japanese Army (under General Nodzu), composed of the 
10th, 6th and 9th Divisions, was organized in Japan at the beginning 
of May. Towards the end of May a portion of this army was landed 
at Takushan, and joined Kuroki’s army, while the remainder was held 
as a reserve for the besieging army at Port Arthur. 


OPERATIONS AT SEA: 


(May 4-25, 1904.) 

The Japanese continued their attacks of Port Arthur from the 
sea, but these consisted mainly in short bombardments without serious 
result. The roadstead was continually kept under observation by a 
few cruisers. 

The Russians established a regular system of communication be- 
tween Liauyang and Port Arthur by means of carrier piegons. 
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The Japanese organized a squadron, under Rear Admiral Kataoka, 
for convoying the transports, to prepare for landings on the coast, 
and to take up torpedoes in mined harbors. It was designated the 
III. Squadron, and comprised the armored cruiser Nishiu, the small 
cruisers Itzukushima and Miyako and several gunboats and torpedo 
boats. 

Admiral Kataoka attempted on different occasions to clear Kerr 
Bay (just north of Talienwan) of torpedoes, in order to make this 
deep anchorage available as a landing place for troops. The coast 
had been fortified by the Russians with small earthworks. The place 
was important strategically, as it enabled the Japanese forces landed 
there to take the Russian lines at Kinchau in flank. The inner bay 
was covered with torpedoes by the Russians and Admiral Kataoka 
had at his disposal the 2nd, 6th, 12th, 20th and 21st Torpedo Flotillas 
for the purpose of picking up mines. On May 12, 1904, while the 
torpedo boats No. 46 and No. 48 were attempting to destroy a mine 
which they had raised, it prematurely exploded and destroyed No. 48, 
killing 1 officer and 6 men, and wounding 7 men. Later, in the 
progress of this work (on May 14), the Miyako ran on a mine and 
sank. 

On May 15, while a Japanese squadron, composed of battleships 
and cruisers, the. latter in advance, was cruising up and down before 
Port Arthur, the battleship Hatsuse, in the lead of its line, struck two 
mines in succession and sank. While the other Japanese vessels were 
rendering aid in saving the crew, one or more Russian cruisers and 
sixteen torpedo boats steamed out to attack, but were driven back by 
the Japanese cruisers. On the following day three Japanese torpedo 
boats appeared at the scene of the disaster (about 10 miles out from 
Port Arthur), but were driven away by the Novik. 

On May 15, a little farther to the south, in the vicinity of the 
Miantan Islands, or near Shantung, the armored cruiser Kassuga, in a 
dense fog, rammed the small cruiser Yoshino and sank her. 

These Japanese vessels were cruising in the Pechili Strait to pre- 
vent a Russian attack on the transports, which were passing to the 
west of the Liau-tung Peninsula. 

Another Japanese squadron, under Admiral Hosoya, composed of 
the coast defence vessels Fuso, Hei Yen, Sei Yen, the gunboats 
Chokai and Akagi, and the small cruiser Zukushi, had been organized 
to cover the landings at Pitsewo and Takushan. 

Finally, another squadron under Rear Admiral Togo (not the 
Vice Admiral commanding the entire fleet) was formed to cover the 
northwest side of Liau-tung and the landings there. 
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On May 20, the Japanese destroyer Akatsuka, while approaching 
Port Arthur, was struck by a shell and 25 men were killed. 

On May 22, the Japanese bombarded the fortifications at Kaiping 
{Kaichu), 25 miles south-east of Newchwang, sent a landing force 
ashore, and cut telegraphs and mine cables, after ‘which the squadron 
steamed to Kinchau to prepare for a landing there. The latter took 
place on a large scale, the troops joining those advancing from Pit- 
sewo and Port Adams. The heavy artillery was landed either at 
Kinchau or in Hand Bay, a branch of Talienwan Bay, on the opposite 
side. This was a part of the III (or besieging) army, under General 
Nogi. 

The Japanese, by utilizing all their coast defence vessels and gun- 
boats, secured control of the coast of the Liautung Peninsula from 
Takushan to Kaiping, and the landing of troops at Takushan, to 
strengthen Kuroki’s army, continued. 

Towards the end of May the total number of Japanese troops 
landed had amounted to about 150,000 men. 

The Russian warships, which had been rendered unserviceable at 
Port Arthur by the Japanese attacks, were being repaired as fast as 
possible. 

At Vladivostok Japanese vessels appeared occasionally on the 
horizon; and at Port Lazareff, in Broughton Bay, about 15 miles 
north of Gensan, the Japanese organized a naval base and a coaling 
station, with several cruisers and torpedo boats. 

Sometime between the 15th and 20th of May, the Russian pro- 
tected cruiser Bogatyr, during a heavy fog, ran ashore and was 
totally lost. 

On May 25, Admiral Skrydloff, not having been able to enter 
Port Arthur, arrived at Vladivostok, and displaced Rear Admiral 
Yessen in command there. 


OPERATIONS ON LAND. 
Battle of Kinchau and Nanshan. 
(May 26-27, 1904.) 

The Japanese troops that had landed at Pitsewo, after being 
joined by those which were landed a little south of that place, moved 
on Kinchau, four divisions strong. Their artillery took position on 
the high ground north of this place. 

The Russians had taken up a fortified position to the south of 
Kinchau, on the line of heights of Nanshan, running entirely across 
the narrow neck of land. The fortifications had been constructed 
some time before, and were strengthened by mines, ditches and wire 
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entanglements. The position was held by the troops of one division, 
two field batteries, some fortress artillery and marines. 

The defensive works were of a semi-permanent character, the 
artillery consisting of 52 guns of various calibers, and 2 quick-firing 
field batteries, while for the infantry there were covered trenches, 
properly loopholed, and machine guns stationed at important points. 

On May 21, a reconnaissance by the Japanese revealed to them 
the fact that the Russians had at Nanshan Hill, south of Kinchau, 
four 6-inch guns, ten of calibers varying from: 3.5 to 6 inches, and 
two 4.7-inch quick-fire guns, besides at least ten forts constructed 
and occupied, and wire netting and mines at the foot of the hills. 

On May 22, the Japanese commenced their advance against the 
position, and on the 23rd discovered the Russian right wing on Hua- 
sheng-tao, with about eight more heavy guns facing seaward. 

The Japanese forces, under General Oku, comprised the second 
army, which had been strengthened by the third army (under Gen- 
eral Nogi), the latter carrying with them the siege guns designed to 
besiege Port Arthur, which had been landed nearer the field of 
operations. 

The Russian forces were commanded by General Fock, but Gen- 
eral Stoessel arrived during the progress of the action. 

The actual attack began on the 25th, toward midnight, in a stormy 
and foggy night. Kinchau was entered and taken without resist- 
ance. At dawn (4. 40 A. M.) May 26th, the Japanese had advanced 
so far that their troops could have been taken under fire by the 
Russian artillery, but the latter, on account of the fog, delayed open- 
ing fire for another hour. Both sides then opened with energy. 

A Japanese squadron, consisting of four gunboats (Hei Yen, 
Zukushi, Chokai, Akagi), two coast defence vessels (Fuso and Sai 
Yen) and a torpedo flotilla, under Admiral Hosoya, reached Kinchau 
Bay, and co-operated with the army, by bombarding Nanshan, taking 
the left wing of the Russians in flank. They opened fire at dawn 
on May 26, but the rough weather soon compelled these ships to 
cease firing for a time. 

At about 9 a. M. the Russian artillery fire moderated, and at that 
time the Japanese infantry advanced: the Ist division in the center, 
the 4th on the right, the 3d on the left, and one division in reserve. 

The Russian right flank was supported by the fire of the gunboat 
Bobr and two destroyers (Burni and Boiki), stationed in Hand Bay 
(the northern arm of Tahiewan Bay), as well as by a battery of 
four guns at Tadung-fang-dushen (near Talienwan) about 3 miles 
to the south. 
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The battle raged till 5 p. m., the Japanese left flank suffering 
severely from the flank fire just mentioned, and both flanks were in 
danger of being turned, when General Oku ordered the center to 
charge. The attack was repulsed, however, and the left flank of the 
Japanese was about to fall back, when the Japanese ships (the sea 
moderating and the weather clearing) again opened fire, and so 
effectively that the Japanese right was able to advance, relieving the 
entire line. 

On this right flank the troops, in order to avoid the obstructions 
(mines, wire entanglements, trenches, etc.), waded through the shal- 
low water under the protection of the ships” guns. 

The heights were taken at 8 p. m., and General Stoessel ordered 
the Russian forces to evacuate the position. They retired to Port 
Arthur, leaving a rear guard at Sanshilipu to cover the retreat. This 
ended the battle. The Bobr and the torpedo boats returned to Port 
Arthur. 

The Japanese did not pursue, but contented themselves with hold- 
ing the position. They captured 68 guns, 10 machine guns, 50 
mines, 3 search-lights, besides rifles, ammunition, etc. 

In this battle the Japanese lost 151 officers and 4,170 men; the 
Russians reported a loss of 30 officers and 800 men, but the actual 
number was probably much greater. 

On the 27th the Japanese army continued its advance southward. 
On the 29th Dalny was evacuated by the Russians, and on the 3oth 
it was occupied by the Japanese: the docks were generally intact, 
the large one only having been destroyed, and the Japanese captured 
there an immense amount of rolling stock. 

On May 29, during the night, 10 destroyers were sent out by the 
Russians against the Japanese gunboats operating in Kinchau Bay, 
but nothing was accomplished. One of the Russian destroyers, how- 
ever, was stranded and wrecked. 

The Japanese army established outposts across the peninsula, or a 
line passing through Sanshilipu, where the railroad to Dalny branches 
off from the Port Arthur road, and remained in position for some 
time. During this interval the second army, under Oku, was re- 
lieved by the third army, under Nogi. The second army moved 
northward to throw back the Russian right wing. 

Early in June the Japanese outposts occupied the line, about 15 
miles long, running from Ying-cheng-zu (about 15 miles from Port 
Arthur, on the north) to Lunwantang, at the mouth of the river of 
that name, about 7 miles east of Port Arthur, on the south, extend- 
ing across the peninsula. 
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The Russian garrison of Port Arthur was composed of about 
35,000 men, under Lieut.~Gen. Stoessel, organized as follows: 


Fortification Troops, under Lieut, Gen. Smirnov. 


Three Battalions Fortification Artillery. 

One Company Fortification Engineers (Sappers). 
One Fortification Torpedo Company. 

One Fortification Telegraph Company. 


Field Troops. 
7th East Siberian Rifles Division, Major Gen. Kondratenko. 
ist Brigade, Major Gen. Zerpitzki. 
2nd Brigade, Major Gen. Gorbatovski. 
7th E. S. R. Artillery Battalion, Col. Mechmandarov. 
4th East Siberian Rifles Division, Major Gen. Fok. 
ist Brigade, Major Gen. André de Bui. 


STRATEGIC DEPLOYMENT OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 
June 1, 1904. 

At the beginning of June, 1904, the general front of the Man- 
churian army extended from the left flank in the Southern Ussuri 
District (its center at Vladivostok) in a southwesterly direction 
through Manchuria to Newchwang and Inku on the Gulf of Liaodun, 
cutting the East China Railroad running north from,the peninsula of 
Kwangtung to Harbin (or Karbin). This line was not occupied 
continuously, but by groups at important points, although the rail- 
road itself had a continuous line of separate detachments for its pro- 
tection. 

On the left flank, at Vladivostok, besides the regular garrison of 
fortification troops, there were permanently stationed : 

The 8th Division of Rifles, with its artillery battalion, and the 
2nd Division of Rifles, with the Ussuri Cavalry brigade. Portions 
of the latter were advanced southward along the eastern coast of 
‘Corea toward Gensan, and came in contact with the Japanese troops. 

Between Vladivostok and the East China Railroad the only points 
occupied in any strength were Kirin (Giring or Chiling) and Karbin 
(or Harbin). 

The main forces of the Manchurian army were concentrated near 
the right flank, at Mukden, and farther south near Liaoyan (Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin’s headquarters). Farther south was the retreating 
relief corps of General Stakelberg, composed of : 

Ist and goth Rifle Divisions, with their artillery, the Siberian In- 
fantry regiments Tobolsk and Morchansk, and a cavalry brigade. 
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His corps barely escaped being cut off by the Japanese troops 
after the battle of Wafankou (June 15). 

Still farther south, on the Kwangtung Peninsula, were the troops 
cut off from the main army after the battles around Kinchou at the 
end of May, namely: 

7th Rifle Division (garrison of Port Arthur). 

4th Rifle Division with its artillery brigade. 

One Cossack regiment. 

The entire strength of the detachments of the field army on the 
Kwangtung Peninsula was about 25,000 men. 

This does not include the artillery troops in Port Arthur, amount- 
ing to about 10,000 men. 

Kuropatkin had concentrated under his immediate cutee, 
available for battle, therefore, the following troops: 

2nd, 3rd, 5th and 6th Rifle Divisions (each with its artillery 
brigade). 

A mixed Infantry Division (2 brigades from European Russia). 
with its artillery, 

ist Siberian Infantry Division (formed out of the 1st Siberian 
Reserve Brigade). 

Three Battalions Trans-Baikal Cossacks. 

The cavalry, partly dispersed in detachments and covering the 
front at various. points, consisted of: 

One Trans-Baikal Cossack Division (4 regiments). 

One Trans-Baikal Cossack Brigade (3 regiments). 

One Ussuri Cavalry Brigade (2 regiments). 

Three and one-half separate regiments. 

Four Cossack horse batteries, besides several Siberian Cossack 
regiments. 

The Engineer troops comprised: 

Several Railroad Battalions. 

Three Sapper Battalions. 

One Pontoon Battalion. 

One Field Balloon Detachment. 

The total strength of this main body of the army of operation 
posted between Mukden and Liaoyang and southward beyond Hai- 
chenk, opposing the advance guards of the Japanese to the east and 
south, in the direction of Feng-wang-cheng and Takushan, was 
about 70,000 men: 


50,000 infantry, 
9,000 cavalry, 
7,000 artillery, 
4,000 engineers. 
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The 4th Siberian army corps (40,000 men and 64 guns) could 
also be considered as in tactical contact with the army of operations 
at that time. 

The total of 110,000 was therefore still below that of the Japanese 
army, which counted 130,000 combatants, not including the third 
Japanese army, which was either partially or entirely landed at that 
time. 

The reinforcements of the Russian army, drawn from European 
Russia, and on their way to the front, amounted to 90,000 men and 
182 guns, but as they did not begin moving till the end of May, they 
could not arrive in any force before the end of July. — 

The following troops were mobilized and ordered to the front: 

One Orenburg Cossack Division. 

One Ural Cossack Division. 

The roth Army Corps. 

The 17th Army Corps. 

A Balloon Section, and the reserves of all East Siberian units. 

The brigades of the East Siberian Rifles, after receiving their 
regiments, which were raised to three battalions, were converted into 
divisions. The field artillery was greatly strengthened by the addi- 
tion of a number of batteries from European Russia, so that each 
division of East Siberian Rifles had a brigade of three or four bat- 
teries attached. 

The IV. Army Corps was composed of the 2d and 3d Siberian 
Reserve Divisions. 

The mobilization of the V. Army Corps was ordered. 

The Baltic Fleet was being prepared to go to the Far East, and 
was to include a number of auxiliary cruisers, namely: 

Smolensk, Orel, Saratoff and St. Petersburg, of 18 to 20 knots 


speed; and 
Yaroslaff, Kostroma, Vladimir, Kieff, : ee and Veronez, 


partly armored, of 13 knots. 
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[ Copyrighted. ] 
U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE, ANNAPOLIS, MD.* 


SOME REMARKS ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
IN THE NAVY. 
By Lieut.-Compr. Joun Hoop, U. S. N. 


Tue following remarks are offered for publication in the Institute 
with a view of eliciting an expression of opinion from the service 
at large, on certain points connected with the use and abuse of courts- 
martial, the adminstration of discipline in the service and the main- 
tenance of a high standard of service honor. 

In connection with the laws and customs of the service bearing 
on these points there has always appeared to me to be an erroneous 
sentiment in very general existence among the officers of the Navy; 
and, so long as this sentiment is accepted as the true expression of 
the opinion and feeling of the service, there will be no hope of change. 

But if mature thought on the part of the officers of the Navy 
generally should convince them, as it has me and, I have no doubt, 
many other officers as well, that the sentiment is erroneous, then 
a general service opinion might be brought to bear that might lead 
to a change in both the laws and customs of the service, much 
to the betterment of discipline and the maintenance of a higher sense 
of duty and greater esprit de corps. 

The sentiment I speak of is the universal dread of the officers 
of the Navy to being brought to trial before a court-martial, a dread 
which seems to me to be largely due to a misconception of what the 
proper functions of a Naval or Military Court should be. Such 
courts are not criminal courts in the sense of the common and statu- 
tory law; they are courts of honor and equity as well as of justice, 
to which the honor and integrity of the service, and the officers 
thereof, may, or should be, left as safely as the administration of 


Reprinted by permission from Proceedings of the United States Naval In- 


stitute. 
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justice and the infliction of punishment. There is no disgrace 
in the fact of being brought to trial before such a court. The 
disgrace consists in the conviction of the party tried of the culp- 
able neglect of duty, inexcusable carelessness in the performance 
of duty, inefficiency, drunkenness, or whatever the charge may have 
been. An honorable acquittal should, and would, relieve the party 
concerned from all suspicion of blame, a suspicion that will inevitably 
attach, under present condtions, to any officer in the service connected 
with any serious accident, however innocent or praiseworthy his 
action may have been. The innocent have nothing to fear and much 
to gain by trial, the guilty should be tried. 

In the state, of sentiment of the service to-day, one frequently 
hears the remark that “courts-martial are organized to convict’; and, 
as the laws and customs of the Navy are carried out at the present 
time, there is unfortunately a fundamental truth in this saying, hardly 
contemplated by the founders of such courts. This would seem to 
be due, partly, to the fact that courts of inquiry largely perform 
functions that in many cases would be far better performed, both in 
the interest of the service and of the indivduals concerned, by courts- 
martial; and partly to the very existence of the sentiment spoken of, 
which causes those in authority to hesitate to bring offenders to trial 
by court-martial, until the offenses have become so flagrant that any 
other result than conviction is impossible. These two causes, in 
both of which are considerable elements of moral weakness, to use 
no stronger term, tend greatly to lower the dignity and respect in 
which courts-martial and their judgments should be held; and have, 
moreover, caused grave scandals in the past, left honorable names 
under undeserved stigma, and assisted many culpable offenders to 
escape just punishment. 

The mere existence of the feeling that causes officers of the Navy 
to fight to the end against trial by court-martial, even in questions 
that would seem to me to directly and vitally affect their personal 
and professional honor and reputation, where acquittal by a compe- 
tent court is the only vindication, is sufficient proof in itself that some- 
thing is radically wrong. 

That courts of inquiry, before which there is no accused and no 
defense, cannot vindicate character in the eyes of the service is self- 
evident, and has often been proved. That a stigma now remains in 
the minds of many on the name of any officer who has been tried, 
even when acquitted, is too well known to be questioned, and proves 
clearly that the system, as adminstered, has undermined the feeling 
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of trust and confidence in the justice and integrity of the various 
forms of naval courts which is absolutely necessary for the mainte- 
nance of military discipline and efficiency. 

This condition will continue so long as the service at large looks 
on a trial per se as a disgrace, refuses to attach the disgrace to those 
only who are proved guilty, and endeavors to make impersonal courts 
of inquiry do the duty of courts-martial where the honor and pro- 
fessional reputation of an officer is at stake, a proceeding, in the case 
of any great disaster or accident, that at best can only leave in the 
mind of the service the impression of a case of “not proven.” 

The honor of the service and of the individual officer should be 
as sensitive as the reputation of a woman, and no shadow of suspicion 
should rest upon either. Where there is a question, it should be 
proved beyond the cavil of a doubt, and the person declared innocent 
or guilty. In every case of unusual failure, great accident or dis- 
aster, there is always a doubt; and it is the right of the service and 
of the officers concerned to have this doubt cleared away. 

Responsibility exists always, or naval discipline and efficiency 
ends. The commander of a fleet, squadron or vessel can no more lay 
aside his responsibility than he can his commission ; and the responsi- 
bility for his command is with him always. 

In cases of great achievement he alone is held responsible and 
reaps the reward; and through him only is reward and praise dis- 
tributed to his subordinates. 

In cases of failure, grave accident, or disaster, he is likewise 
always primarily responsible, though the responsibility may not be 
culpable; and the facts may even prove him to have been highly 
praiseworthy. It is due to him that these facts should be brought 
out and a clear and definite sentence pronounced by a competent 
court when there is no culpability ; it is due the service at large when 
there is. 

If these ideas are based on sound military principle, as they 
appear to me to be, I would like to condense them in a few simple 
questions, inviting answers and discussion in the Institute, that ser- 
vice opinion may be brought to bear to correct evils, if they exist: 

1. Why should disgrace attach to the mere fact of being tried by 
court-martial ? 

2. Does not the disgrace consist entirely and solely in guilt and 
the convicton thereof? 

3. Are there not often cases arising from accident, avoidable or 
otherwise, in which the professional honor and reputation of one or 
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more officers are attainted in the minds of their fellows, without ever 
having the question clearly settled by pronounced judgment? 

4. Is it consonant with good military principles, and is it just to 
the innocent, to leave such cases to the indeterminate settlement of 
courts of inquiry, by which no final decision can be pronounced? 

5. Cannot the existent dread in the Navy of trial by court-martial 
be overcome, and a sentiment cultivated of looking upon such courts 
as vindicators of innocence as much as punishers of guilt? 

6. Is it the sense of the service, or conducive to military efficiency 
that the question of the innocence or guilt of officers who are prima 
facie responsibile for failures, accidents and disasters should be clearly 
and definitely settled for all time by a competent court? and does the 
naval system of courts as now constituted accomplish that end? 

7. If they do not, and it must be admitted that errors and incon- 
sistencies are sufficiently frequent to raise the question, what is the 
duty of the service at large in regard to endeavoring to correct the 
evil? 
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THE MOTHER OF NAVIES* 


A STUDY OF MEDITERRANEAN HISTORY IN THE HOMERIC POEMS. 
Ir would be difficult to select a more complete and astonishing in- 
stance of our national apathy in important .matters of original liter- 
ary criticism than the strange indifference hitherto exhibited in this 
country towards the brilliant results at which M. Victor Bérard 
has arrived in his studies of Homeric geography and the Homeric 
poems. These results entirely revolutionize all previous theories, and 
give us new points of view from which either to consider one of the 
greatest creations of the human intellect, or to watch the development 
of one civilization after another round those coasts that were the 
cradle of the human race. 

As far as I am aware, those writers to whom we are accustomed 
to look for authoritative guidance in Homeric literature have remained 
dumb while their dissertations have been demolished, like the frost 
in the full rays of sunshine. Save in one solitary instance,? the fact 
that M. Bérard has for many years been at work in Paris upon his 
illuminating treatise, does not seem to have been recognized at all, 
even by that larger literary world which can enjoy poetry without be- 
ing pedantic, and read their Homer without troubling about the Scholi- 
asts. It is as one of the humblest lovers of the ancient poem, which 
is being unintelligibly explained to thousands of boys and young men 
to-day, that I now give myself the rare pleasure of turning once 
more to its unforgotten pages, with a new light to guide me, a new 
thread to the enchanting labyrinth, and, perhaps, a new message to 
every Englishman who reads it in the future. 


So gladly, from the songs of modern speech 
Men turn, and see the stars, and feel the free 
Shrill wind beyond the close of heavy flowers, 
And through the music of the languid hours 
They hear like Ocean on a western beach 

The surge and thunder of the Odyssey. 


*Reprinted by permission of the Leonard Scott Pub. Co., the American 
publishers of the Fortnightly Review. 


+Mr. Morton Fullerton, in the Cornhill Magazine some years ago. 
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Dr. Arthur J. Evans, in the most important and interesting ad- 
dress just delivered at Cambridge, gave a short sketch of the results 
arrived at by the excavations at Knossos, in Crete. He suggests an 
antiquity of some 12,000 years for the earliest neolithic settlement 
on that most ancient site. The first beginnings of the culture styled 
Minoan he places not later than the middle of the fourth millennium 
before our era, while the relics of 1100 B. C. are the relics of Minoan 
decadence. It followed from this fact that the use of the word “Myce- 
nan,” as the characteristic title of a certain period of civilization, 
required radical revision, inasmuch as the culture of Mycenae now 
appeared, in its main features, to be merely a late and subsidiary 
feature of the great style connected with those successive dynasties 
of Cretan priest-kings, the tradition of which has taken abiding form 
in the name of Minos. I must be content to note the enormous ex- 
tension of time here suggested for the growth of “preliminary” Medi- 
terranean civilization, and to ask, with all respect, how long rival 
archeologists, who have lost their “Mycenaean” epoch, will permit 
the age now called “Minoan” to endure. M. Bérard observes that 
every contribution to exact knowledge made by such work. as that 
of Dr. Evans and Mr. Hogarth, is a valuable indicaton of the various 
strata into which Mediterranean historical deposits should be divided. 
He has no love for archeologists; but he is far from neglecting the 
significance of the facts they bring to light. 

It is for his sane, human, broad-minded attitude to facts that I 
would chiefly recommend M. Victor Bérard to the enjoyment of the 
general. He knows what the work of the specialist is worth, and he 
uses its results, but he is one of the most brilliantly successful oppo- 
nents of the specialist’s usual method. He would unite the qualifica- 
tions of the philologist, the antiquary, the poetic critic, and the Ho- 
meric scholar with those of the geographer, the historian, the sailor, 
and the man of common-sense. He recognizes that each of these 
‘may contribute something of value, but that none can singly achieve 
perfection. Endowed with that exquisitely lucid style which has 
made the language of Voltaire the language of the exact mathema- 
tician, M. Bérard has applied to his investigations those principles 
of historical research which have produced in the Ecole des Chartes 
the only true school of history in the world. His book is called The 
Phenicians and the Odyssey,* but it is really a study of the prehis- 
toric Mediterranean for which the Homeric poems have provided an 
excuse. From the development of his theme it results that what has 


*Les Phéniciens ct Odyssey, 2 Vols., Armand Colin, Paris, 1903. 
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hitherto been considered a fairyland of poetic imagination can now 
for the first time be realized as a rarely beautiful, and rarely faithful, 
record of real voyages and of actual places. The land of the Lotus- ° 
Eaters, the island of Calypso, the cave of the Cyclops, the Palace of 
Nausicaa—all these no longer are the airy figments of a delicate 
imagination amidst which, as in some unsubstantial dreamland, an 
unreal Odysseus wandered aimlessly in mythical confusion. Each 
island, each harbor, each rivulet, may now be recognized. That long- 
buried Mediterranean life has at last given up its secrets. The mys- 
tery of the Odyssey is ours, and with this key we, too, may wander— 


Lulled by the song of Circe and her wine, 
In gardens near the Pale of Proserpine, 
Where that Aegean isle forgets the main. 


Great things have often small beginnings, and the acorn of M. 
Bérard’s oak is a method so simple that it is now almost incredible 
no one should have succeeded with it before. He began by believing 
that every word in Homer, except the obviously rhythmic repetitions, 
had a definite meaning, and was used for a definite purpose. Text 
in hand, he went to sea, sometimes in a small boat, sometimes in a 
larger vessel, and he looked at the Mediterranean coasts from the 
waters of the Mediterranean itself. Two simpler things can scarcely 

-be imagined, and few more trenchant critcisms of modern methods 
can well be formulated than the bare statement that these things are 
new in modern Homeric research. We have heard so much of “oti- 
ose epithets,” “fanciful exaggerations,” “obvious interpolations,” or 
“unintelligible archaisms,” that the actual words our poet did use 
have been obscured in mists of scholastic argument. Even when vari- 
ous sites have been suggested and examined by various editors, the 
“point of view” has always been that of the land-traveler, the man 
who works on shore with a big classical atlas, or, perhaps, a survey. 

M. Bérard took a very different course. He worked up and down 
the coasts of the oldest inland sea in a sailing-boat, got his informa- 
tion from the “Nautical Instructions” served out to pilots by the 
French Admiralty of to-day, and worked back through the logs of 
eighteenth-century mariners towards the earliest sea-literature dis- 
coverable, and so to the first traces of sea-voyagers in the waters 
where the first voyages of mankind were made. 

The Homeric poems have helped to explain some results of 
archzological research, and in a few cases the reverse process has 
been possible. But tested by the modern charts of twentieth-century 
navigation, the Odyssey will do far more; for it is a geographical 
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document of the highest interest, and of astonishing accuracy ; line by 
line, and word by word, its descriptons of harbors, coasts, and cities 
can be tested by the details known in every captain’s cabin. The pas- 
sages which have hitherto attained the highest reputation as being 
the results of the most picturesque imagination, are just those which 
adhere most faithfully to the facts. M. Bérard gives many instances 
of this ; and the land of Scheria and the island of Calypso furnish his 
most convincing proofs. The charts and sailing directions now in 
the hands of French and English mariners are directly. descended 
from the older “Portulans,” ‘Pilots’ Guides,” “Mirrors of the Sea,” 
or “Flambeaux de la Mer,” which guided our forefathers. One of 
the French “Instructions” is deliberately and admittedly copied from 
our own “Mediterranean Pilot,” published in 1885, and used by the 
Italians as well. The various “Thalassocraties” of the Mediter- 
ranean are faithfully reflected in the nationality of its guidebooks, 
for the Masters of the Sea in every century were the editors of that 
century’s sea-literature. It was so during the French supremacy. In 
the eighteenth century the King’s pilot, Henri Michelot, was the 
author, whether acknowledged or not, of every pilot’s guide upon the 
coasts. During the seventeenth century a similar process is observ- 
able, for then it was the Dutch “Mirrors de la Mer” which every- 
body read. These latter, in turn, were taken from Spanish or Italian 
treatises, which were based on classical works of navigation used by 
the sailors of the Roman Empire, and by the later Greeks. And so 
we get to the “Periploi” of Himilco or of Hanno, which was repro- 
duced by Ramusio in 1558, and which was itself no doubt the fruit of 
far anterior voyages made by Phoenicians, Egyptians, and yet older 
races. 

It was one of these ancient Phoenician log-books that Homer 
used. His fidelity to his authorities is such that, with the French 
“Instructions Nautiques” we can follow every epithet he uses; and 
with a chart of the sea-coast, and photographs of the sites, we can 
see every detail of the landscape he describes. The Odyssey, in fact, 
masterpiece of construction as it will always remain, is not a fairy 
tale; it is a magnificently poetic treatment of essential facts. Its 
unity of method is Hellenic in the highest sense, utilitarian if you will, 
and, above all, true. The advice of Circe to Odysseus might have 
been followed by any Greek sailor who passed the Straits of Messene 
after he had read his Homer; and they must be followed to this day 
by any small sailing-boat that would fare safely past the perils of 
Scylla and Charybdis. 
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M. Bérard’s general conclusions as to sources, authorship, locality, 
and age of the Odyssey will be better appreciated after a few of his 
details have been considered. But it may at once be said that his in- 
dustrious and penetrating use of the method now first practically 
tested has produced results which are of far wider importance to 
students of Mediterranean history than even his interesting conclu- 
sions with regard to the Odyssey itself. The plan on which he 
works has been suggested before by at least two great writers; but 
to M. Bérard alone is due the praise for having first proved what 
that plan, faithfully carried out, could actually achieve. Hirschfeld 
urged the foundation of a “Science of Sites” (Histor. and Philolog. 
Aufsatze. Berlin, 1884), which would not merely investigate the 
appearance, the relative situation, the routes, and the disadavantages 
of various places, but would connect these with the history of their 
inhabitants at different epochs. In such a study it will be obvious 
that certain natural laws would be found invariably to condition the 
civilization of the inhabitants, so that in certain periods of time a 
site might be useless as a port, and at other periods of time a town 
might flourish as a market. And Curtius, too (Topographie und 
Mythologie, Rhein. Mus., 1895), demanded when the Greek his- 
torian would leave the shelves of the museum and go out upon the soil 
of Hellas to study what Greece herself could teach him. ‘“Topo- 
graphy alone,” he wrote, “will lead us to a just conception of the 
respective roles of Orientals and of Hellenes in the primitive Mediter- 
ranean.” 

A new name, as is only right, is given by M. Bérard to this new 
science, and he calls it “Topology.” By its means he explains the 
history of a place, and explains the causes of that history as no one 
else has done before; its position, its prosperity, its decay, are due, he 
shows, to deep, enduring forces, not to accident. For instance, in 
pre-Hellenic days, in the voyages described by Homer, the capitals 
of the Asiatic Archipelago are all situated with their backs to Athens 
—are all facing eastwards. But Lindos, Kamiros, and Ialysos passed 
into inevitable decay, when the tide of commerce, as of empire, set 
towards the west, and Rhodes became the island capital of Hellenic 
history. In the same way the dominion of various races has as great 
an influence in its day as a particular current of commercial activity 
has upon contemporary life. The dominion of a far-off stranger re- 
veals itself by the occupation of Gibraltar without possession of 
Spain ; by holding Aden without penetrating Arabia; by seizing upon 
coaling stations instead of unprotected commercial ports. These are 
its modern results. They are but the modern reproductions of ex- 
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actly similar results throughout the centuries. Phoenicians, who 
wanted seaside markets, occupied safe islands off the coasts. Greeks, 
who wanted cornfields for the colonists, went further inland. 

There are certain geographical or geological conditions which no 
Power in the Mediterranean could ever afford to disregard, and a 
comparison of her ports with those of the Atlantic will at once sug- 
gest a vital difference in the two seacoasts. Lisbon, Bordeaux, 
Nantes, Antwerp, London, Hamburg, are all set at the mouth of 
rivers, the Tagus, the Garonne, the Loire, the Scheldt, the Thames, 
the Elbe. But such a situation is impossible on such tideless coasts 
as those of the Mediterranean. Marseilles is as near the Rhone as it 
dares; Leghorn is near the Arno, Miletus near the Meander, Alex- 
andria near the Nile. Every Mediterranean river brings down such 
masses of alluvial deposit, none of which is washed away by tides, 
that a delta is formed, and countless sandbars soon stop navigation. 
The mouths of the Rhone and of the Nile are, of course, the best 
instances, and the history of each river has been profoundly condi- 
tioned by these natural causes. The gradual processes of Nature 
may, in fact, be traced as much in the history of these river-towns 
as in the sands that have encroached upon the sea and smothered 
so many seaports in the Gulf of Lyons, Even where this danger 
is not visible, the perils of an open sea haunted by corsairs have 
had the same effect. In the old days of the Duchy of Brit- 
tany, when pirates were at large along the coast, her great- 
est towns were built at the farthest point up-stream touched 
by the tide. But now the sea is policed and safe. So Dinan, 
Treguier, Lannion, Marlaix, Quimper, Hennebout, and Nantes. 
have fallen into decay, and in their place have risen those flour- 
ishing seaports of Saint-Malo, Paimpol, Brest, Concarneau, Lorient, 
Quiberon, and Saint-Nazaire. If future centuries should find no 
records of a ruined Cherbourg, they might yet infer that a town 
without a river in that isolated bay could have had no reason for 
existence save as a great military center, and that with the advent 
of Universal Peace it naturally decayed and died. We may simi- 
larly imagine future historians studying the relics of English suprem- 
acy in a Mediterranean which they will know under another Power. 
They will recognize at Malta or Gibtaltar the same kind of docks: 
that we have built at Aden or at Singapore. They will find remnants 
of the same life that we have left at Port Said, at Cyprus, or in the 
Suez Canal. Beneath the English “stratum” they will come upor 
evidence of French dominion in the eighteenth century, from Algiers 
to the Caucasus, from Beyrout to Marseilles; and so they will dig 
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downwards past Italian and Venetian fossils to the old red sandstone 
of the Arab, to the tertiary rocks of Greece and Rome, to the oolitic 
deposits of Phoenicia and Egypt. 

Throughout this process there will be many different symbols to 
guide the bold investigator. Tyre, Sidon, Carthage, Malaga, betray 
their Phoenician origin. Nauplia, Seleucia, Alexander, Agde, pre- 
serve the syllables of Greece. In Valentia and Cesarea are revealed 
the language of Imperial Rome. Place-names are notoriously decept- 
ive; so we may add other words, that have lasted from old days of 
commerce to modern Mediterranean markets, as sac, vin, thon, aloés; 
and only by combining all these various traces with a knowledge of 
the sea itself can we explain the Hellenic Homer of a Phoenician 
Odysseus, the Greek poet of a state of society previous to that for 
which he writes. 

We must also realize something of the ships and of the manner 
of life of the Phoenician mariners. Their undecked boats, open save 
for a little platform at the stem and stern, had a mast amidships 
and a simple mainsail, with its essential rigging made of hide. Seven 
knots an hour was the maximum speed attained. At night the crew 
could only sleep on board if they stayed in the same posture as when 
rowing, for there was no room to lie down at full length. This was 
one reason why they always landed to sleep, whenever it was possible 
to do so. And in bad weather the cavern on the well known island 
was an indispensable refuge, for shelter from rain, for making unseen 
fire, for storing provisons and merchandise, which might be buried 
until the return voyage if necessary. 

The Phoenicians brought with-them manufactured products, bronze 
weapons, dyed tissue. They took away provisions of all sorts, grain, 
meat, fruit, oil, wine, and wood for building to repair the frequent 
gaps in a commercial navy that was constantly being worn out by the 
sea-beaches up which the ship was pulled at night. Time and patience 
were needed for their voyages, and they never hurried, cruising from 
cape to cape, sheltering from every squall, harboring throughout the 
darkness. This involved the knowledge of thousands of convenient 
“stations” or halting-places upon every coast; and it implied a long 
stay of months, sometimes of years, at favorable markets. These 
halts had a definite influence upon the continental populations among 
whom the foreign traders lived. That influence was strengthened in 
various ways by the commerce in women, which was the most constant 
trade of all, and which lasted from the days when the daughter of 
Arybas of Tyre (Od. xv., 425) was carried off— adn’ re weyadn re 
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—to the adventures of that beautiful Maltese which the corsair Paul 
Lucas so sympathetically describes in 1695. 

An island was preferable for these early navigators, because a 
iavorable wind could immediately be caught and used; whereas in the 
deep, mainland harbors of modern traffic a long and weary spell of 
rowing would be necessary before the sails could be put up. It was 
not the modern port of Smyrna that the Phoenicians loved. They 
preferred Clazomene, or Phocea, where the promontories gave im- 
mediate access to the open sea, just as a coastwise island would have 
done. An island would have had the additional advantage of pro- 
viding water supply and forage safer from any considerable hin- 
drance than was likely from the larger populations of the mainland. 
A desert, uninhabited island was even better, such as the lonely 
Strophades to the south of Zante. The rock of Delos owed its shrine 
and fortunes to the springs that sailors loved, and for which they 
made their sacrifices of thank-offering to the gods. Hong Kong 
and Macao are modern parallels of similar necessities. A quiet, ver- 
dant island in a channel between two main coasts is the best position 
of all for this primitive commerce, partly because it gives a double 
market for your wares, partly because nearly every passer-by must 
stop, for navigation is not always easy when sailing through a strait. 
If an island, so situated, had green trees and a sandy beach, it became 
ideal, for the existence of a spring and of a hill above it (as a watch- 
tower) may be taken for. granted. Of such islands the Mediterranean 
is full. M. Bérard has studied them as carefully as any Phoenician 
mariner. He has shown that a constant succession of Sea-Powers has 
dominated this inland sea; that each Power has in turn left track 
of its dominion, in its police arrangements, its routes of commerce, 
its special “Pilot’s Guides,” that our present Navigating Instructions 
are the direct descendants of the Phoenician “Periploi,” or Notes for 
Phoenician Mariners; finally, that the Odyssey was founded on a 
Phoenician “Pilot’s Guide.” 

In the space at my disposal it would be scarcely fair to M. Bérard 
to give abbreviated examples of his various discoveries; of his proofs 
that the land of the Lotus-Eaters is the harbor of Marsa-el-Tiffa (the 
Port of Apples) on the island of Djerba in the Syrtes off the north 
coast of Africa; that the land of Polyphemus and the island on which 
Odysseus went ashore is Nisita (or Nesida), which is Porto Pavone, 
close to the Bay of Naples; but I cannot avoid, even at the risk of 
possible injustice, giving a slight sketch of his identification of the 
harbors of the Phaeacian king and the palace of Nausicaa. It must 
serve as a type of his processes in many other cases. 
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Sailing on his raft from the island of Calypso, and keeping the 
constellation of the Bear upon his left, Odysseus voyaged seventeen 
days until a tempest came upon him, wherein “the East Wind and the 
South Wind clashed, and the stormy West, and the North that is 
born in the bright air, rolling onward a great wave.’’* 

After terrible experiences the hero is washed ashore upon the 
coasts of Corfu. A careful study of Homer’s exact words enables 
M. Bérard to fix the citadel of Alcinous, the Phaeacian King, and the 
palace where Nausicaa, his daughter, dwelt. Their island, we are 
told, is at the end of the civilized world, the last island of the “grain- 
eaters.” Counting the time given for navigation in the poem, we 
find it to be about a hundred kilometres from Ithaca, and seventeen 
days (and nights) from the Straits of Gibraltar, which gives about 
the right distance, at a pace of about five or six miles an hour for the 
raft. Corfu was called Scheria, because that word is only an epithet 
of Corcyra, which was so named for a very good reason. It was 
“the Island of the Black Cruiser vats @o07) mwéAarva, and Scheria 
is derived from a Hebrew word, meaning black. It was distinguished 
by this name, because upon its northeast coast, facing the Adriatic 
passage, there is a characteristically shaped rock, which seems the 
petrified image of a boat, with sails and rigging spread, and her little 
skiff towed astern behind her. It is called the “Boat Rock,” and 
modern Greeks still name it “Karavi,” the Boat. It was a notable 
landmark for the ancient sailing-ships, and it had its legend already 
in the days of Pliny: “A Phalacro Corcyrae promontorio, scopulus 
in quem mutatam Ulyssis navem a simili specie fabula est.” This 


* It has been suggested that so long a voyage on a raft was an exaggeration. 
In 1899 Captain Blackburn, of Massachusetts, crossed the Atlantic in a 30-foot 
cutter, and in 1878 Captain Andrews used a tinier vessel still. In 1887 the 
Homeward Bound, a boat 20 feet long by 7 feet beam, reached Dover from 
Port Natal in South Africa. Finally, in 1897, two Norwegians rowed a boat 
from New York to the Scilly Islands in two months. The raft of Odysseus, 
which Dr. Warre has explained and reconstructed, was quite capable of a 
smaller voyage than these, in more protected waters. Nor is Odysseus’ swim 
upon a plank, for two days without food or drink, any exaggeration of what 
human nature can accomplish in a supreme struggle for life. We have but 
just seen that men are prepared to swim the English Channel and to stay in the 
sea twenty hours, unsupported by any- plank, in their attempt. But when life 
is in the balance far greater efforts can be made, without any nourishment, pro- 
vided the man has something to hold him up in-the water. In December, 1900, 
en English stoker named Whiteway was wrecked in the steamer Rosgull be- 
tween Jersey and Guernsey, and clung to a plank for forty-three hours, though 
suffering tortures from cramp, until he was rescued by the lighthouse keeper 
at Carteret. 
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is, indeed, the “black ship” in which the Phaeacians brought Odys- 
‘seus back to Ithaca :-— 


“.. @AN aye via pédaivav épvvuoper es ada diay... 


And on her return from her voyage, as “she drew near, the sea- 
faring ship lightly sped upon her way. Then nigh her came the 
shaker of the earth, Poseidon, and he smote her into stone, and 
rooted her far below with the down-stroke of his hand. 5 

“. . . Atbov éyyubi yains 


” 
. 


vni Gon tmedorv . 


This rock, then, will be near the harbor of Alcinous, for the 
Phaeacians saw their black cruiser smitten into stone on the horizon, 
and we must remember that this harbor would be different to any port 
used by modern ships, and that it is described in detail by Nausicaa. 
“There is a fair haven on either side of the town, and narrow is the 
entrance, and curved ships are drawn up on either hand of the mole, 
for all the folk have stations for their vessels, each man one for him- 
self.” After careful cruising to and fro along the coast of Corfu, 
always keeping the “Boat Rock” on his horizon, M. Bérard found 
that his French Hydrographic Chart, No. 3052, an exact copy of the 
English chart, gave careful drawings of two little bays, called Port 
Alipa and Port San Spiridione, divided by a little peninsula with a 
terminal, conical rock. The situation is of the kind we have already 
noted as especially favored by the Phoenician mariners. In Port 
Alipa, which has a mouth only 300 meters wide, the coast is divided 
by rocks into many little compartments, where “all the folk (might) 
have stations for their vessels, each man for himself,” and the shore 
is fringed with soft sand. The isthmus joining the peninsula to the 
mainland is flat, and here is “the place of assembly about the goodly 
temple of Poseidon, furnished with heavy stones deep-bedded in the 
earth. There men look to the gear of the black ships, hawsers, and 
sails, and there they fine down the oars” (Od. vi., 266). 

From here you may walk up the sloping hill to the mountain- 
island, which held the palace of Alcinous, and from its summit you 
may see the ring of lofty hills that overshadow it from the mainland. 


“... méya & nui bpos moder augimadvpery” (Od. xiii: 177). 


By these “the Phaeacians” are cut off from all intercourse with their 
neighbors on Corfu, as their little rocky harbor protects them from 
the attack of strange pirates at sea. Steep are the cliffs from the 
palace of Alcinous towards the harbors on each side of it, but towards 
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the water a hewn path leads down the promontory’s southern side. 
Word by word you may follow, on the ground itself, the details 
given in the Odyssey. The palace stood on the same platform where 
are now the ruins of the Chapel of St. George. On your left, as you 
look out to sea, is Port Alipa; on your right Port San Spiridione, 
with Palaio Castrizza upon a little rocky peninsula, just like that 
which held the palace of Alcinous. It is covered with a marvelous 
garden of almond trees, pears, vines, cherry trees, apples, and plum 
trees. Shall we find any mention of this fertility in Homer, too? 
It would be likely that seafaring men, whose love of gardens is tradi- 
tional, should have cultivated these sheltered coasts; and so, indeed, 
they did, for the Odyssey tells us of “a great garden, of four plough- 
gates and a hedge runs round either side. And there grow tall trees, 
blossoming pear trees and pomegranates, and apple trees with bright 
fruit, and sweet figs, and olives in their bloom . . . pear upon 
pear waxes old, and apple on apple, yea, and cluster ripens upon 
cluster of the grape. .’ Within the monastery is still per- 
ceived the remains of a vast cetacean, some monster of the deep 
cast on the rocks in a tempest of 1830. Even of this we hear the 
echo, as of some far-off predecessor, in the Odyssey. “I fear,” cries 
the hero, as he is buffeted by the sea, “I fear lest the storm-winds 
catch me again and bear me over the heaving deep, making heavy 
moan; or else some god may even send forth against me a monster 
from out of the shore-water; and many such pastureth the renowned 
Amphitrite” (Od. v., 420). 

But our search for details is not yet over. “A great wave,” we 
are told, “bore Odysseus to the rugged shore” of the point where first 
he landed on the territory of the Phaeacians; “but again with back- 
ward wash it leapt on him and smote him, and cast him forth into 
the deep. And as when the cuttlefish is dragged forth from his 
chamber, the many pebbles clinging to his suckers, even so was the 
skin stripped from his strong hand against the rocks.” At last “he 
came in his swimming over against the mouth of a fair-flowing 
river smooth of rocks, and, witha!, there was a cover 
from the wind.” This is the little river of Ropa, which flows towards 
the bay of Ermonais, where you may see on either side the rocks 
that flayed the swimmer’s hands, and the mouth of the river “smooth 
of rocks,” and sheltered from the wind. Here is the wood above 
the river to which he went for the night; and here the olives beneath 
which he slept while Nausicaa and her maidens drove hither across 
the plain from the palace to wash her linen on the rocks that make 
bright pools of fresh water in the last few hundred yards of stream 
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before the river falls into the sea. Here, too, is the firm sandy beach 
on which the princess played at ball with her attendant maidens, 
until their singing roused the hero from his sleep. Here is the route 
by which she drove back home, while Odysseus followed behind her 
with the maidens, along the level road that exists to-day through 
the Ropa valley. She had risen early, and she had chosen the best 
spot possible, though’ it was a two hours’ journey, for the Phaeacian 
mariners were a folk who loved clean linen as all sailors have ever 
done, and are willing to take trouble to get it. “Les terriens,” says 
M. Bérard, in a delightful bit of picturesqueness which I will not 
even alter by translation, “ne font pas tout de maniéres. Je me repré- 
sente les Achéens sous les espéces d’Albanais splendidement crasseux, 
chargés d’or, de broderies, et de taches de graisse, fleurant l’huile 
rance et le beurre de chévre—tels qu’on les voit encore débarquer sur 
les quais de Corfou ou monter a bord des navires européens, 
dont la propreté les émerveille. Ils sont vétus de feutres ou de tissus 
de laine qui servent une vie d’homme. Les Phéaciens portent du lin 
blanc, bien lavé, empesé, repassé, tuyauté, qu’il faut sans cesse envoyer 
au lavage. Or, les lavoirs sont trés loin de Ia ville. - 

It was evening as Odysseus reached “the fair grove of Athene, 
a poplar grove near the road,” where the prudent Princess bade him 
linger until she had seen her father. You may linger in it to-day, 
“near the road,” that skirts Port Alipa, and with the one exception 
of the famous gardens, already described on Palaio-Castrizza, it is 
the greenest spot in all “Phaeasia.” Close to it is the spring in the 
meadow of which Nausicaa spoke, the only spring in all the bay of 
Liapadais, which never fails in good fresh water; and from it you 
may see the city of the Phaeacians, and the house of Alcinous. “It 
is easily known,” says Nausicaa, “and a young child could be thy 
guide.” 

. So we find that Homer has been absolutely accurate in geo- 
graphical details; and that as he made the pinnacles near Nesida 
into the rocks the Cyclops hurled, so he has made the “Black Ship 
Rock,” Karavi, into the ship of the Phaeacians which Poseidon 
petrified in his wrath that they had helped Odysseus. He had the 
facts before him, and out of them he composed his picture like the 
true poet that he was. 

Using similarly patient methods, M. Bérard indentifies the place 
where the sacred kine of the sun were sacrilegiously slain, as close 
to Cape Schiso, the southern point of the bay of Taormina, where the 
first Hellenic colonists in 750 B. C. founded a temple to Apollo Arche- 
getes, and the town called Naxos, on the same site as the Phoeni- 





: 
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cians had used for their harbor and their temple of the sun. The 
long cliff that slopes northwards to Taormina was called Tauros, and 
gave its name to Tauromenium, and it does not need much imagina- 
tion to see in the same word a remembrance of those “sacred kine,” 
whose descendants may still be found through all that countryside. 
The island of Calypso, again, is Perejil, on the north-west coast of 
Africa, to the west of Apes’ Hill, which is Atlas . . . ayugi oé 
Aewsdves wadanoi tov n6é Gedivov. . . the selinum of the Greeks, 
the petroselinum of the Romans, the persil of the French, the perejil 
of the Spanish, who gave its name to the island that is still covered 
with fenel or sea-parsley, and that is hidden (wadvarn) beneath 
the slopes of Calypso’s father, Atlas, the highest hill opposite to the 
rock of Calpe, on the other side of Gibraltar’s straits. The various 
Homeric details here worked out on the spot are especially interest- 
ing and delightful, and leave no doubt in the reader’s mind that 
“Ogygia” has at last been found. 

I might add his identifications of the Palace of Circe with the 
ruins at Feronia, near Terracina, or of the Island of the Syrens with 
Castellucia, in the Bay of Amalfi, on the southern side of the Sor- 
rentine Peninsula; but enough has already been indicated to suggest 
some of the conculsions to which this original and industrious author 
must have come with regard to the sources of the poem, the processes 
of the poet, and the age and birthplace of his work. Even from what 
has been suggested about the island of Calypso alone, it is clear that 
the poem was contemporary with the sea-dominion of Phoenicians, 
who had already come in contact with Hellenic populations; and it 
must be evident, also, that the poem is based upon the “Pilot’s Guide,” 
which these Phoenicians used. 

One of the most brilliant of our original scholars, only lately 
dead, wrote his most delightful treatise to show that Nausicaa was 
the authoress of the Odyssey; and it was Mr. Butler’s private opinion 
that the birthplace of the poem was in Magna Graecia. That M. 
Bérard disagrees with these opinions is no proof that he desires to be 
even more original in his conclusions, for his work leads him to 
disagree just as strongly with such theories of folklore and fairy- 
stories as those of Mr. Andrew Lang. After a study of the text 
and of the places it describes, which neither of these critics could 
have claimed to make, M. Bérard formulates certain theories which 
may provide our final view of him in these pages. 

The sources, as has been sufficiently emphasized, were the logs of 
Phoenician mariners. The very contradictions noticed by critical 
landsmen show this point all the more clearly. Ithaca could only be 
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“low-lying,” Xéauady, in the eyes of those who saw it from the sea, 
and compared it with “lofty” Cephallonia. Monte Circeo is an 
“island” only to the mariner. Cume is vepeta, “lofty,” only to one 
who disembarks upon its beach. The accuracy of such “seascapes” 
is only equalled by the vagueness of Homeric landscape further in- 
land. Only in such an instance as the “Land of Eyes,” had the 
mariners sufficiently satisfied themselves about the volcanoes to be 
able to describe them minutely. The “Pilot’s Guides” of modern 
days will be found to exhibit accuracy and vagueness in exactly the 
same directions, and for the same reasons. As of the sailors who 
used them so of Homer, too, it might be said: 

J’ai vu les ouvriers du large et ses bohémes, 

J'ai chanté leurs refrains et vécu leurs poémes, 

Et tu verras ici des vers, en maint endroit, 

Lesquels furent rythmés au claquement des voiles, 


Cependant que j’étais de quart sur mon suroit, 
Le dos contre la barre et I’ceil dans les étoiles. 


It is noticeable, too, that where Homer’s descriptions differ from 
Hellenic facts, it is because Odysseus sails in a Phoenician sea, where 
merchants chose a harbor for their passing needs, whereas the later 
Greeks chose permanent abodes for colonists. The very language 
and method of the Odyssey betrays its Phoenician sources. “Before” 
and “Behind” for East and West, the “houses” of the Dawn or of 
the Sun, the “pillars” of the world, the constant recurrence of the 
Semitic number seven, which is used alone, or alternately with the 
Hellenic number ten, and is found in the Seven gates of the Western 
Sea, each warded by its special guardian. The list of terrifying 
monsters with which the crafty Phoenician sailors carefully fright- 
ened other mariners from following their path is reproduced through- 
out the Odyssey. In all ages this jealousy has been the same. _When 
a Roman captain once followed a foreign ship beyond Gades, to dis- 
cover how she sailed, the Phoenician pilot ran upon a rock, and drew 
his follower to the same destruction rather than reveal his course. 
The Venetians, the Portuguese, the Dutch, each, as their turn came 
for maritime supremacy, were just as anxious to preserve the secret 
of their commercial routes. 

In his-use of these early “periploi,” the personification, the anthro- 
pomorphism of the poet has been noticed in the volcano, Polyphemus ; 
in Perejil, Calypso; in the mountain, Atlas; and the explanation of 
such well-known natural objects as the petrified ship of the Phaea- 
cians, or the needles of Nesida, will be equally remembered. A 
human interest has, in fact, been added to what was at first merely a 
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geographical enumeration, yet the accuracy of the one has not. been 
sacrificed to the imagination of the other. The poet who could do 
this represents, not the infancy, but the maturity, of a definite school 
of art. The Odyssey is not the first y¢6ros—the first poem on the 
return of a hero from afar. But it is the finest, and it is the only 
one that has survived, because it was recognized as the definite and 
final portrait of Odysseus, made by a single master-hand. The thrice- 
dead theories of Wolf and all his disintegrating notions of a collection 
of folk-poems are slain again and again in M. Bérard’s convincing 
pages. Oral tradition does not improve a poem. It debases it. The 
Odyssey was written at a time when writing was known, as Phidias, 
having mastered his tools and methods, smote out of the marble that 
had existed long before him the definitive and final realization of the 
dreams that had: existed, too, but that had never before been realized. 
Cretan discoveries have shown that ordinary fluent script, quite 
separate from the official letters of inscriptions, was known and prac- 
ticed far earlier than Wolf and his disciples imagined; and it was 
upon a basis of sailors’ logs, so written, that Homer wrote his work. 

The date when he wrote it must be before the foundation of 
Syracuse, in 735, for by then the Phoenician sea supremacy had 
already given way to the young Hellenic colonies. - Another date 
we may infer from the fact that Hyperia, which is Cume, is spoken 
of as having been already founded and already ruined; that is, the 
first Phoenician town, before the Cume of the Greeks; and these 
Greek settlers received, and believed, the date of that earlier founda- 
tion as what corresponds to our year 1049 B. C. Between these dates 
lies the probable “first edition” of the Odyssey. The Cretan dis- 
coveries have clearly established the synchronism of “Greek” and 
Egyptian history from the sixteenth to'the ninth centuries before 
Christ; and when the earlier Egyptian influence waned, its effects 
were prolonged by later Phoenician commerce which only weakened 
at the time of the foundation of Syracuse. It was during that period 
of Phoenician commerce, and in the full flower of the society it 
created, that Homer wrote. This would give us from goo to 850 
B. C. as his date, and this is the date which Herodotus suggests for 
him. 

Smyrna, Rhodos, Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, Athenae, 
every schoolboy knows the line that commemorates the rivalry of 
every city for the honor of claiming to be Homer’s birthplace. Clearly, 
if our date be right, it necessarily involves that he was a citizen of 
the Greek colonies of Asia Minor, where the different dialects of 


neighboring inhabitants reflect themselves in the “mixed speech” of 
‘ 
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verses which there, and there alone, could secure a perfect sympathy 
for so many different turns of phrase and idioms of dialect. To speak 
of Euboea as “far-off” . . rv wep rndorarw pace Eupevar ‘ 
is to speak from the coastline of Asia Minor, from which it is the 
last island to the west. There are many other indications of the same 
geographical standpoint. The portraits of women sketched in the 
Homeric poem are another significant suggestion ; Helen, Adromache, 
Nausicaa, Penelope, painted in few touches, yet so rarely done that 
they remain eternal types of queenly womanhood—these would not 
have been intelligible to “the ordinary reader.” They were drawn 
for an audience of the élite, for the ladies of some luxurious court, 
whose ancestors traced back to Glaucus, to Neleus, to Nestor, as Hero- 
dotus tells us. Such a society was to be found at Miletus, where 
lived Thales, the first Ionic philosopher, an off-shoot of those Cad- 
mean (that is, Phoenician) families who were renowned throughout 
the cities of Asia Minor. Oddew avépds MiAnoior, says Herodotus, 
v6 avénaber yévos édvros Poivixos. At that great bazaar of Anatolia, 
the common market-place of Cilician, Phoenician, and Egyptian mer- 
chants, of whom the Cadmean and the Hellenic aristocracy of Ionia 
alike bought their farings, it is most probable that Homer produced 
his Hellenic poem of the sailing of Odysseus through Phoenician 
seas. 

After ten years of toil and of adventure, Odysseus won back to 
home and to Penelope. A similar period of labor has at length been 
crowned by the publication of M. Bérard’s researches on the Odyssey. 
May the Goddess who protected the ancient hero never forget to 
shelter the modern author from his critics, perhaps from his ad- 
mirers, too. It is not only for his various discoveries in Homeric 
geography, far too briefly sketched here, that I have tried to show 
cause for my admiration of him. It is even more for his wonderful 
evocation of past histories in that sea of history, the Mediterranean, 
for his illuminating paralleis between the days described by Homer 
and more modern periods. The episode of the Phoenician nurse, 
who was carried off by pirates, as described in the fifteenth book of 
the Odyssey, provides one of the most delightful instances of M. 
Bérard’s picturesque method and of his thoroughly national appre- 
ciation of all that is involved. If, on this side alone, his volumes 
make their appeal to English historians, these lines of recommendation 
will not have been written in vain. To express the hope that the 
theory of the Odyssey now developed will equally appeal to English 
authorities on that poem is perhaps to betray a too sanguine anticipa- 
tion. But there are some who care for these things apart from philol- 
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ogy, or solar myths, apart from antiquarianism, apart from any hobby 
of the specialist; and these—the great body of the lovers of Homer 
for his own sake—will be grateful to M. Bérard that he has at last 
given to the Greek poet the interpretation of a man, the understand- 
ing of the widest sympathies, the enlightenment of sane common 
sense. 

Only by one who loved the sea as much, by one who knew its coasts 
as well, could rightly be interpreted “the surge and thunder of the 
Odyssey”; for Homer wrote not for the philologist, or for the 
narrow specialist, but for the world wherever the sea-breezes blow 
and his song— 


“men liken to the sea, 
With every note of music in its tone, 
With tides that wash the dim dominion 
Of Hades, and light waves that laugh in glee 
Around the isles enchanted. " 


And one of the greatest of his gifts to us, as M. Bérard has at last 
shown, is his true tale of that most ancient sea, the Mother of the 


Navies of the World. 
THEODORE ANDREA CooK. 





REVIEW OF THE WAR IN THE PYRENEAN PENIN- 
SULA, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
MASSENA'S CAMPAIGN IN PORTUGAL 
AND THE LINES OF TORRES VEDRAS. 


Translated from the German by StanisLaus REMaAK, late first lieu- 
tenant, Fifth U. S. Artillery. 


Arter the capitulations of Baylen and Cintra, and the retreat of the 
French troops behind the Ebro, the situation of the French on the 
Pyrenean peninsula had become a very unfavorable one.t On this 
account Napoleon, in the fall of 1808, sent two hundred thousand of 
his best troops, under a number of prominent leaders, to Spain, and 
what was most important, personally placed himself at their head. 
The Spaniards, who, rendered over-confident in consequence of the 
capitulation of Baylen, had contemplated the adventurous plan of 
surrounding and capturing Napoleon with his powerful army of veter- 
ans as readily as they had overcome Dupont, were everywhere beaten 
and dispersed. On the 7th November they sustained a heavy reverse 
at the hands of Lefebvre at Durango; on the 11th November they 
were beaten by Victor and Lefebvre at Espinosa, and again, on the 
23d of the same month, by Lannes at Tudela. On the 30th November 
occurred the celebrated forcing of the pass of Somasierra by the 
Polish Ulans of the Guard under Dautencourt and Krasinski, and, on 
the 4th December, Madrid was compelled to sutccumb to the mercy 
of the victor. 
In the meantime the English, to the number of thirty thousand 
_ under Sir John Moore, had entered Spain and, on the 21st December, 
were in the neighborhood of Sahagun. The well-laid plan of Napo- 
leon to cut them off by a movement around their left flank was frus- 
trated by adverse weather and bad roads. They escaped the trap, 
and, pursued by Marshal Soult, retired with loss to Coruna, where, 
on the 16th January, 1809, occurred the battle in which the brave 
Sir John Moore fell. Both sides claimed the victory. The English 


+The writer of this review refers to Thiers, Sarrazin, Jonas, Rigel, and the 
military encyclopedia of Von der Liike, as his authorities. 
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succeeded, at all events, in effecting their embarkation without too 
great sacrifice. Coruna capitulated on the 2oth, and Ferrol on the 
27th January, whereby a large quantity of arms and great stores of 
supplies, left behind by the English, fell into the hands of the French. 
Soult thereupon penetrated Portugal, while Ney, after the destruc- 
tion of a Spanish corps under La Romana (known through his re- 
markable flight with his army corps out of Jutland in August, 1808), 
sought to subjugate Galicia. In the northeast, Gouvion St. Cyr over- 
came the Spaniards on the Lobregat on the 17th December, and there- 
by effected the relief of General Duhesme in Barcelona. On the 13th 
January, Marshal Victor defeated the Spaniards at Uclas in the 
vicinity of Cuenza. On the 21st December, Saragossa was once 
more besieged, and the city surrendered on the 21st January, 1809, 
after one of the most famous defenses known to history, in connection 
with which the enduring bravery and skill of the victors is also en- 
titled to the highest praise. 

Although Napoleon had already left Spain on the 24th January, 
1809, the French are accustomed to refer to this entire campaign up 
to March as la campagne de l’empéreur, and not without reason, for 
everywhere the personal and energetic supervision of the emperor 
himself can be perceived. The capital and many important places are 
taken and secured, the Spaniards suffer a succession of reverses and 
capitulations, and the English are driven into the sea. And yet the 
success was but an incomplete and fallacious one, for the conquest of 
the Spanish people had not been attained. It can well be fancied that 
if Napoleon had not now been occupied with the war with Austria he 
might eventually, through the employment of the enormous resources 
which stood him at hand and by taking the leadership in person, have 
succeeded in the subjection of Spain, while we must not at the same 
time lose sight of the consideration that the better part of the nation 
could not be regardless of the undoubted superiority of the new gov- 
ernment over that which had preceded it. It must appear to us as a 
sad fate for Spain now, that its energetic people should have been 
destined to bring to a successful termination such a gigantic contest 
and at such immense sacrifice to establish upon the throne a prince 
like Ferdinand VII.; that this people, which then defended itself with 
such enthusiasm against the king and government which it was sought . 
to impose upon it, should since that time have passed through a 
totally different revolution without having had the power to attain 
to a fixed political and civil existence. To his misfortune, Napoleon 
did not return to Spain, and with his departure we observe the entire 
cessation for all practical purposes of a leadership under a single head, 
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which was so pre-eminently necessary for the successful prosecution 
of this war. Nominally, it is true, this leadership was in the hands 
of King Joseph, with Marshal Jourdan, later with Marshal Soult, for 
his major general, but the many able and thorough French generals 
who had remained in Spain rendered but poor obedience to the king, 
and were often derelict in reciprocal support of one another. While 
Napoleon personally prescribed the general conduct of the war, yet, 
as often happens in such cases, his commands and instructions, given 
at great distance, frequently came too late, were no longer suitable to 
the state of affairs, and either could not be carried out at all, or only 
partially. The allusions to which, despite his extraordinary shrewd- 
ness, Napoleon yielded throughout his career, became conspicuously 
observable with reference to Spain, and only in this manner does his 
remarkable neglect of this war become intelligible. 

While Soult entered Portugal from the north in the beginning of 
1809, Victor was to operate on the left bank of the Tajo against Lis- 
bon. On the 28th March, Victor defeated a powerful army under 
Cuesta at Medallin, a battle having been won by General Sebastiani, 
on the preceding day, over the Spaniards under Urbino, at Ciudad 
Real, in La Mancha. Victor did not follow up his victory by a 
march upon Lisbon, nor is it likely that he would thereby have ac- 
complished any tangible advantage. 

Soult, after brilliant successes over the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
stormed Oporto on the 29th March, but he also, whose corps had 
dwindled to thirteen thousand men, no doubt justly considered himself 
too weak to press farther forward, especially as the Portuguese had at 
that time received a powerful leader and organizer in the person of 
Lord Beresford. Soult now occupied a tolerably extended position, 
with Oporto for a central point, and, devoting himself especially to 
the restoration of order, became-the object of accusations (which, 
according to Thiers, were by no means groundless) that he was 
ambitious to possess the crown of Portugal. 

Such being the condition of affairs, the new English commander- 
in-chief, Sir Arthur Wellesley, landed at Lisbon on the 22d April with 
twenty-five thousand men, and‘with his advent there steps upon the 
scene the most dangerous opponent of the French. On the 2d May he 
moved forward from Leyria with sixteen thousand English and six 
thousand Portuguese, and on the 12th May, after severe fighting, 
drove Soult out of Oporto, the latter losing his entire artillery and 
being compelled to retreat into Spain. Here, however, as Wellesley 
did not pursue, Soult effected a junction with Ney. Both marshals, 
who were later joined by Mortier, now sought to hold in check the in- 
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surrection in Leon, Galicia, and Asturia, in which they had only par- 
tial success. The French were more fortunate in the east, especially 
in Aragon, under General Suchet, who on the 18th June gained a 
brilliant victory at Belchite over General Blake. In Catalonia, Gen- 
eral Gouvion St. Cyr was enabled, in the beginning of June, to lay 
siege to the important fortress of Gerona, but the city defended itself 
for six months in the most valiant manner. St. Cyr, in consequence, 
fell into disgrace and was superseded by Marshal Augereau, by no 
means equal in ability to St. Cyr. While under Augereau the capitu- 
lation of Gerona was effected on the 1oth December. He was soon 
compelled to give up his command to Marshal Macdonald, who was in 
turn superseded, in April, 1810, by Suchet. During the entire time 
Duhesme maintained his position in the important city of Barcelona. 

After driving Soult out of Portugal, Wellesley had turned against 
Victor, and had effected a junction with the Spanish army under 
Cuesta, the united effective being fifty-three thousand men and one 
hundred guns. King Joseph increased the strength of Victor’s corps 
to forty-five thousand men. On the 27th and 28th July occurred the 
celebrated battle of Talavera la Reyna, which Wellesley won, but 
which can hardly be regarded as decisive, as he soon after drew back 
to Badajoz, while Soult from the north pressed forward against his 
left flank. In consequence of these movements the king was enabled 
to support General Sebastiani against the Spaniards under Venegas, 
who on the 11th August suffered a heavy reverse at Almonacid. A 
few months later, in defiance of the express counsel of Wellesley, the 
Spaniards, unaided and alone, with an army of fifty-two thousand, 
men better organized than before, undertook an attack against Madrid, 
but were totally defeated on the 17th November at Ocana by twenty- 
nine thousand French under Soult and Mortier, with the enormous 
loss of thirty thousand men, including twenty-six thousand prisoners. 
General Kellerman? had also, on the 28th November, gained a signal 
victory over a Spanish corps at Abba de Tormes. 

Yet notwithstanding all the reverses of the Spaniards, the guerrilla 
warfare, under a number of prominent leaders, such as El-Empaci- 
nado, El Marquisito, El Pastor, and especially Mina, was prosecuted 
with the greatest bitterness. Indeed, the reverses of the Spanish 
troops themselves pre-eminently contributed to the augmentation of 
these bands. As a consequence the country of course suffered uncom- 
monly. According to the estimate of the well-known German writer 

*Marquis of Valmy, a son of the old. marshal. He became famous through 
the effect he exerted upon the battle of Marengo by his cavalry attack. 
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POnitz, the maintaining of these partisan troops entailed upon Spain 
three times the expense that would have sufficed for a regular army 
of the same dimensions. On the other hand, great difficulties were 
thus interposed to the French. Communication was everywhere inter- 
rupted or very uncertain, even between Madrid and Bayonne. Only 
Aragon, under the intelligent and energetic leadership of Suchet, con- 
stituted relatively an exception. We see, then, that the result of the 
campaign of 1809 was emphatically not a farvorable one for the 
French, who in Spain were only masters where they held large masses 
of troops together, while the English stood unconquered on the Portu- 
guese frontier. 

As Napoleon had vanquished Austria in the year 1809, and no 
new war was in prospect, he was readily enabled to employ all his 
means for the prosecution of the war in Spain and to take the field in 
person. His failure to do this entailed disastrous consequences, and 
appears now almost incomprehensible. La foule de raisons adduced by 
Thiers: Napoleon’s marriage with Marie Louise in April, 1810; his 
quarrels with his brother Louis ; the secret underhand negotiations with 
England, which had been entered into through Fouché (the extraor- 
dinary character of which, as they are alleged to have proposed the 
partition of Spain between Joseph and Ferdinand VII., and the erec- 
tion of the Spanish colonies as a kingdom under Louis XVIII., may 
well cause us to doubt whether they were ever seriously entertained or 
discussed), which, as well as his wonderful activity at the head of the 
government, required his presence in Paris; finally, his antipathy to 
grappling in person with the indispensable necessities of the Spanish 
war, which, unlike others in which he had engaged, could not be 
brought to an end by a few brilliant victories, as well as his confidence 
in the tried military skill and energy of Masséna,—all these, consider- 
ing the great importance of this war, are grounds which are hardly 
tenable, and if they be really the true ones, they show how greatly 
Napoleon was blinded and self-deceived. 

With regard to the conflicting forces, Thiers, who is certainly not 
inclined to overestimate the strength of the French, relates that Napo- 
leon, after the peace of Vienna, 14th October, 1809, had sent one hun-' 
dred and fifty thousand men to Spain, bringing his armies up to four 
hundred thousand men, But, as shown by the result, even this enor- 
mous number was in no sense sufficient. After deducting a high sick- 
rate, and the innumerable detachments demanded to cope with the 
insurrection, there remained, according to Napoleon’s own admission, 
scarcely half the number to. be employed in the principal operations. 
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The French had to contend with two factors on the peninsula,—on 
the one hand the insurrection, prosecuted by regular armies and guer- 
rilla bands, on the other, a small but otherwise rather formidable 
English army under a distinguished leader, supported by a powerful 
naval armament. It may be admitted that either of these factors alone 
would have been wanting in relative importance. The English, un- 
aided by the insurrection, had no prospect of enduring success, while 
the latter betrayed, by its division into parties and by its highly incom- 
petent management, the need of an energetic head, such as the English 
possessed in Wellesley. The expulsion of the French by either without 
the co-operation of the other was certainly not to be counted on. In 
their operations against the English three strategical points were of 
especial importance to the French,—Lisbon, with its great depot, the 
chief seaport of the English; Cadiz, where the latter had already 
landed two thousand men, and could readily land more; and Valencia, 
also well suitable for a landing-place, and an important middle station 
with reference to Malta and Sicily. Of these three points, Lisbon and 
Cadiz were long fruitlessly besieged by the French, and it was not 
until January, 1812, that Valencia succumbed, after the brilliant cam- 
paign of Suchet. 

Napoleon judiciously recognized the importance, at the outstart of 
the campaign of 1810, of driving the English at Lisbon into the sea. 
To accomplish this,—to speak in general terms,—ten thousand men 
were to operate from the north and seventy thousand men from the 
center against Lisbon. But this plan was materially modified upon 
the representations of the king and his adviser, Soult, who urgently 
recommended the employment of the seventy thousand men last named 
for an expedition to Andalusia and Cadiz. This plan also seemed to 
promise great advantage, and the fortunate issue of it, which shortly 
followed, greatly raised the king in public estimation. The catastrophe 
of Baylen was to a certain extent revenged upon the spot; with Se- 
ville the seat of the Central Junta, the actual capital of the insurrec- 
tion fell into the hands of the French; and as to Cadiz, its importance 
had certainly not been overestimated. On the other hand, the appre- 
hensions excited by the growing rebellion in the southérn provinces 
demanded a new division of the forces, although Napoleon thought that 
for this purpose forty thousand men might be spared a little later, 
leaving to be employed against Lisbon thirty thousand men, who, with 
the powerful army of the north, might well be considered a match 
for twenty-five thousand English. We — see how fallacious these 
calculations proved to have been. 
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In the beginning of January the king passed the Sierra Morena 
with three columns,—Marshal Victor to the right, General Sebastiani 
to the left, and Marshal Mortier in the center, the latter by Baylen. 
In spite of mines and other almost insuperable obstacles, which made 
especially of the pass of Despena Perros* a veritable bugbear, the 
passes, badly defended by what remained of the Spanish army after 
the battle of Ocana, were everywhere forced with great gallantry. On 
the 2oth January the entire French army stood on the left bank of the 
Guadalquivir, from Bacza to Cordova. Instead of now advancing 
forthwith with united forces and the greatest energy upon the main 
objective, Cadiz, the army, according to Thiers, upon the advice of 
Soult,? was again divided. 

General Sebastiani pressed forward by Jaén, Granada, to Malaga, 
and possessed himself of this important post on the 5th February. 
Mortier, in Estremadura, advanced to Badajoz and, having no siege 
artillery, unavailingly called upon this formidable fortress to surrender. 
He finally occupied a strong position at Lerana: Victor, after an in- 
significant defense, occupied Seville. Into this city the king made an 
entry with great pomp on the 1st February, celebrated peace festivals, 
and made especial efforts to win.over the populace. The Central 
Junta, many of the inhabitants of the upper classes, and the Spanish 
troops had already fled to Cadiz, which city now became the seat of the 
insurgent government. It should be remarked that the Central Junta 
was soon replaced by a regency, which called upon the entire Spanish 
cortes to assemble in Cadiz in the spring. The insurrection thus. 
gained a legal status. 

Although Cadiz was not very strongly fortified, its position ren- 
dered it difficult of access, and it had naturally easy communication 
with the sea. In the first panic which possessed its defenders it is quite 
likely that its capture might have been effected, but.the favorable mo- 
ment had passed, and they soon regained their courage. The garrison 
consisted of twenty-one thousand men, regular soldiers, and included, 
it should be specially remembered, four thousand English. The re- 
gency also soon turned over the chief command to the English general, 
Sir James Graham. Cadiz was then unavailingly besieged by the 


*The most dangerous pass of the Sierra Morena. The name dates from the 
Moorish times, and-signifies “Throw down the dogs.” 


tAccording to Thiers, Soult said to the king, “Répondez-moi de Seville et 
je vous réponds de Cadiz.” Thiers, the bitter opponent of Soult in the Cham- 
bers, invariably, it must be remarked, seeks to detract from the reputation of 
Soult, especially with reference to Waterloo. As to the last, Thiers is, however, 
flatly contradicted by Charras and Chesnay. 
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French with the most praiseworthy endurance, but with totally ineffi- 
cient means, for two and a half years, from 7th February, 1810, to 15th 
August, 1812. By the king’s command, Marshal Ney, moreover, at- 
tempted the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo (11th February), and General 
Suchet that of Valencia (5th March), but both failed for the same 
reasons as Mortier’s attempt upon Badajoz. 

The emperor now manifested the highest displeasure at the results 
heretofore attained by the campaign. He especially made complaints 
to his brother of weakness against the Spaniards, and of favoritism 
towards them at the expense of the French troops. The unnatural 
tendencies of the Napoleonic system are none the less conspicuous in 
Spain than elsewhere. The vassal-kings, as Louis in Holland, Joseph 
in Spain, and Murat in Naples, involuntarily became representatives 
of the interests of their respective nations. Napoleon formally de- 
prived King Joseph of the chief command of the French troops, and 
demanded as indemnity for the expenses of the war all the country to 
the north of the Ebro, which necessitated the absolute transfer of the 
control of affairs, untrammeled by the Spanish government, to the 
generals there stationed. It must be borne in mind that in the years 
1810 and 1811 the Napoleonic power had risen to its greatest eleva- 
tion. We find at this time not only the exercise of the greatest moral 
and material power, with reference to the police, the press, and com- 
merce, but also the sway of absolutism in the course pursued towards 
the states composing the confederation of the Rhine, the absorption 
of Holland in July, of the Canton Wallis in November, of Oldenburg 
and the Hanse towns in December, 1810. These transactions evidence 
with peculiar force the climax to which despotism had reached in its 
utter disregard of justice and right. 

With reference to the campaign, Napoleon determined that Soult 
should retain the command over the army of Andalusia, should hold 
the conquered provinces in check, and should besiege Badajoz as well 
as Cadiz. Not until after the capture of the fortress of Badajoz was 
he to turn against Lisbon. The command of the northern army was 
conferred upon Marshal Masséna (22d April). He was to take the 
fortresses of Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, and then to push forward 
against Lisbon from the north. The generals in the provinces of the 
Ebro were also to reduce the many strong and important fortresses, 
and thus prepare for the march upon Valencia. Here Suchet soon 
received the supreme command. Of the three leaders he alone was 
fortunate. After a long succession of really brilliant successes, he 
captured Valencia on the 12th January, 1812, whereby the actual 
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subjugation of Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia may be regarded to 


have been finally accomplished.* 

The army of Andalusia was so occupied with the insurrection and 
the siege of Cadiz that it was not until the 26th January, 1811, that 
Soult was enabled to undertake the siege of Badajoz after the capture, 
eight days before, of the neighboring town of Olivenza. On the 2oth 
February the Spanish army under Mendizabal was badly defeated, and 
on the roth March Badajoz succumbed. 

Marshal Massénaf had in the mean time (in the beginning of May, 
1810) arrived at Salamanca, and at once recognized the difficulties of 
the situation and the deficiency of his means for carrying on the war. 
He had under his special command three corps,—the Sixth Corps 
(Ney), the Second Corps (Reynier), all well-tried soldiers, the Eighth 
Corps (Junot), on the other hand, consisting mostly of new forma- 
tions, and six thousand good cavalry under General Montbriun,—in all 


*Suchet defeated O’Donnel at Margalet on the 24th April, captured Lerida on 
the 14th May, Mequinenza on the 8th June, 1810, Tortosa on the 2d January, 
1811, stormed San Filipe de Baloguer on the 8th January, Taragona on the 26th 
January, Mont Serrat on the 24th July, captured Oropesa on the 11th November, 
and Murviedro on the 26th October, 1811, having the preceding day decisively 
defeated the army under General Blake. 


+Masséna was born at Nice 6th May, 1758. The son of poor parents, he was 
for a short time ship’s boy. In 1775 he entered the French regiment “Royal 
Italien,” and in 1789 was discharged as sergeant. Soon after he entered the 
army of the revolution, became general of division in December, 1793, field 
marshal in 1804, Duke of Rivoli in 1807, and Prince of Essling in 1809. In the 
fall of 1807 he had the misfortune to have an eye shot out by Berthier while 
on the chase. Masséna took part in all the wars of the times, and greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in 1796 and 1797 in Italy, in 1799 in Switzerland, where he 
defeated the Russian General Korsakow in the so-called second battle of Ziirich 
on the 25th and 26th September (a most important victory, rich in results), in 
1800 at the siege of Genoa, in 1809 at Ebelsberg on the 3d May, and at Aspern 
and Essling on the 21st and 22d May. Masséna had peculiarly the reputation 
of being an energetic and fortunate general. The soldiers called him L’enfant 
gaté de la victoire—“The spoiled child of victory.” With Napoleon personally 
he stood high, and was on that account selected as commander-in-chief. Thiers 
maintains that Masséna accepted the command with reluctance, and promised 
himself but. poor success in the campaign. Masséna’s exterior produced an 
unfavorable impression.. In the words of Thiers, “Avec trop peu d’appareil, 
sans cette hauteur d’attitude qui impose aux hommes.” He was a great high- 
liver. “S’il avait la vigueur du commandement, il n’en avait pas la dignité, 
suivi d’un entourage facheux et notamment d’une courtisane.” He was, more- 
over, pre-eminent among all French marshals for avarice, which is saying 
much. He had already been publicly reprimanded by Napoleon for his system 
of robbery and plunder in Italy in 1805. 
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barely seventy thousand men, instead of ninety thousand which had 
been promised him by the emperor. These troops were all badly pro- 
vided. They had lived from hand to mouth; there were no magazines ; 
all material had to be supplied anew, and money was withal very scarce. 
However excellent the troops of Ney and Reynier were in battle, their 
discipline had undoubtedly suffered by the method in which the Span- 
ish war had necessarily been conducted. The corps commanders, espe- 
cially Ney and Junot, were rather reluctant sobordinates. Both be- 
lieved they had claims to the chief command, Ney by reason of his 
personal great fame, Junot, it is true, with less show of justice, as he 
had already been tried as commander-in-chief in Portugal.* At the 
most Masséna could not count upon more than from fifty-five to sixty 
thousand men for his march into Portugal, for at the outstart, by ex- 
press command of the emperor, he was to take two strong fortresses, 
in each of which he would have to leave garrisons, With all this there 
was a high sick-rate (in Junot’s corps nearly twenty per cent.), and 
the many detachments further impaired his strength. But were from 
fifty-five to sixty thousand men sufficient against a strong English- 
Portuguese army in a rebellious country, the nature of which every- 
where offered the strongest positions for defence? Masséna at once 
developed the most extraordinary activity in the establishing of maga- 
zines, the creation of a siege-train, and in attention to all the minutiz 
of transportation and supply. The Spanish fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo 
and the Portuguese fortress of Almeida were, moreover, each, after a 
brave defence of five weeks, compelled to capitulate by the Sixth Corps 
under Ney, the former on the 1oth July, the latter on the 28th August. 
At Almeida on the 27th August, the day before the capitulation, the 
principal magazine had exploded. An English division under General 
Crawford had been beaten there on the 24th July. No further efforts 
were made to relieve either of these fortresses by Wellington, who, 
with the bulk of his forces, was at Visen. This occasioned great bit- 
terness among the Spaniards and Portuguese. As an instance of this 
it may be mentioned that after the fall of Almeida the Twenty-fourth 
Portuguese Regiment to a man deserted, with all its officers, to the 
French. 

On the 16th September Masséna, with fifty-six thousand men and 
one hundred guns,—the utmost strength that could be made available, 
—and with rations for sixteen days, commenced his invasion of Portu- 


*Junot by no means regarded as a discredit the highly honorable capitula- 
tion of Cintra. Shortly before, on the roth April, he had, moreover, captured 
the strong fortress of Astorga. 
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gal by the way of Pinhal and Calorico. Junot commanded the right 
wing, Reynier the left wing, and Ney the center. The French found 
the country depopulated beyond all expectation and the roads wretched. 
On the 19th September Masséna reached Viseu, and now determined 
to press forward on the right bank of the Mendejo to Coimbra, to 
gain there the great highway which leads from Oporto to Lisbon. 

At Busaco, however, he found the English under Wellington in a 
strong position, blocking his progress. 

As regards the latter, they had, with the exception of a short inter- 
val after the peace of Amiens (27th March, 1802), uninterruptedly 
contended until the French revolution in its various phases and conse- 
quences, principally by the employment of their vast pecuniary re- 
sources and through their naval power. The insignificant land forces 
had played but an unimportant part in the first wars. In the year 1808, 
indeed, an English army had delivered Portugal from the French, but 
the undertaking had come to an unfortunate end with the embarkation 
at Coruna. 

In the year 1809 two land expeditions were equipped towards the 
support of Austria. The larger, forty thousand men under Lord Chat- 
ham, who did but little honor to his illustrious name, was intended to 
operate against Holland, and landed in July on the isle of Walcheren. 
The English had placed great hopes in this expedition, which proved, 
however, a total failure, and ended in a truly lamentable manner. 
Decimated by the climate, the English were compelled, in December, 
to betake themselves again to their vessels, without having accom- 
plished more than the fruitless capture of the little fort of Vlieszingen 
(26th August). The other expedition, as already mentioned, had the 
second time delivered Portugal and beaten the French at Talavera. It 
was comanded by Sir Arthur Wellesley, who later, as Duke of Wel- 
lington, attained such renown. This title was conferred upon him in 
England after the battle of Talavera.* 


*Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
of Vittoria, Prince of Waterloo, Marquis of Duero and of Torres Vedras, Count 
of Vimeira, and Viscount of Talavera, was born 6th May, 1769, at Dungan 
Castle, Ireland, the fifth son of a noble Englishman, the Count of Mornington. 
Educated at.the military school of Angers, France, he became ensign in 1787, 
by purchase lieutenant-colonel in 1793, in the Dutch war colonel in 1795, major- 
general in 1803, lieutenant-general in 1807, and after the battle of Vittoria, in 
1813, field-marshal. In 1797 he went to India, where he remained eight years 
and laid the first foundations of the fame which he later acquired. He es- 
pecially distinguished himself there in the war with Tippoo Saib, notably at the 
storming of Seringapatam, 3d May, 1799 (where Tippoo fell), and in the en- 
egagements with the Mahrattis from 1801-1803. In 1807 he commanded the 
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Wellington after this battle had retired to Badajoz, and, after the 
entry of the French into Andalusia, had even retreated across the Por- 
tuguese frontier. This long inactivity has been much censured, and 
at first sight seems incomprehensible. The true reason is no doubt to 
be found in the want of understanding and co-operation with the Span- 
iards. From the beginning the English had complained of bad man- 
agement. The easy-going Spaniards thought these complaints ground- 
less and laughable. John Bull was certainly not a very amiable guest, 
and the Spaniards further counted him as a heretic. The Spanish gen- 
erals, none too much in unison with one another, regarded a subordina- 
tion to Wellington as in the highest degree distasteful, although the 
latter had been appointed captain-general of all the Spanish forces. 
At Talavera they had rendered poor support. After this battle, owing 
to the premature retreat of Cuesta, the wounded English fell into the 
hands of the French. This created great bitterness, and it has even 


land forces against Copenhagen, and in 1808 a division in Portugal. Owing 
to the capitulation of Cintra, to which he had been a signatory, he was court- 
martialed but acquitted. Conspicuous among the noted acts with which his 
mame is associated are the brilliant victories of Salamanca on the 2ist July, 
1812, and of Vittoria on the 21st June, 1813. 

A sort of hero-worship similar to that entertained by the French towards 
Napoleon is indulged by the English with reference to Wellington, if with vastly 
less justification. Undoubtedly, Wellington possessed great qualities as a 
leader and an imperturbable equanimity in danger, an extraordinary sharp eye 
for tactical relations, especially to detect every point of exposure of the enemy, 
and an uncommon pertinacity in the carrying out of his strategical plans, in 
which he was at all times guided: by high political considerations. On the 
other hand, through his methodical slowness and caution. many excellent 
tactical advantages were either wholly or partially neglected, and when we 
view his cold indifference we are not surprised that on emergency he utterly 
lacked the moral power to electrify the masses. He never succeeded in bring- 
ing his Peninsular allies to the point of implicit confidence in his leadership. 
And yet for this war he was certainly the proper man, and contributed most 
to the expulsion of the French. As to the war of 1815, this is more calculated 
to impair the reputation of Wellington as a strategist than to add to it; for in 
Flanders the obstacle to rapid movements which existed in Spain were not 
to be contended with, and the many negligences in the war of 1815 which are 
to be exclusively attributed to the English commander strike us most forcibly, 
quite independently of the consideration that in his character as representative 
ef the egotistical English political ideas he must be regarded as having been 
to a certain extent trammeled. His character, always praised by the English 
as having been remarkably straightforward and honorable, has been in later 
times the object of considerable animadversion. His conduct towards his 
Prussian companions in arms, both before and after the battle of Waterloo, is 
certainly open to the severest criticism, and his report upon the battle cannot be 
regarded as either generous or impartial. 
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been sought to make this an explanation for the massacre perpetrated 
by the English at the storming of Badajoz (5th April, 1812). The 
Spaniards, moreover, against the counsel of Wellington, gave battle 
at Ocana, and in consequence suffered a terrible reverse. Thus it is 
not to be wondered at that the English commander placed no confi- 
dence in the official Spanish conduct of the war, and looked no more 
than in a general sort of way for support through the insurrection of 
the Spanish people. 

Wellington was, however, influenced by the political state of Eu- 
rope and by English policy in the adoption of his system, under no 
circumstances to enter upon any undertaking the success of which 
could be regarded as in the least degree doubtful. He carried out this 
system with determined tenacity, and finally attained the most brilliant 
results. 

In England much discouragement was felt after the peace of 
Vienna and the unfortunate Walcheren expedition. The enormous 
expenses of war and the cessation of commerce also produced a decided 
impression. Then came Napoleon’s marriage with the Austrian prin- 
cess, the absorption of Holland, etc. The opposition, favorable to 
peace, became clamorous. The sympathies of the Prince of Wales also 
tended in that direction, and there was every probability that his 
father, George III., whose mind was affected, would soon have to be 
relieved of the cares of the kingly office. In the following year the 
prince actually became regent. The Tory ministry, whose chief sup- 
port was Wellington’s oldest brother, the Marquis of Wellesley, thus 
maintained itself only with the greatest difficulty, and the secret nego- 
tiations with France, before referred to, were broken off. But the 
English ministry and people were forced to admit that all hope rested 
with the army in Portugal, and that Napoleon could now employ 
against this all his enormous power under his personal unequaled 
leadership. 

All these reasons early induced Wellington to establish a secure 
asylum for his troops in Portugal. 

Thus there came into existence the celebrated lines of Torres 
Vedras, which had been commenced as early as October, 1809. 

Rigel is of opinion, no doubt with truth, that in all modern history 
there has never been a stronger fortification, nor a fortified camp of 
such vast dimensions, embracing some seven hundred and seventy-five 
square miles. It might also be added that up to that time intrench- 
ments had never exerted so far-reaching and decisive an influence. The 
idea was not a new one. As early as the year 1799 a French engineer, 
named Vincent, had prepared a plan. This formed the basis of Wel- 
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lington’s intrenchments, extended in a colossal manner. Lisbon, it will 
be remembered, lies at the point of the peninsula formed by the Tajo 
(the Portuguese call the river “Tejo”) with the sea. The aim was, by 
intrenchments, to convert this peninsula—a highly difficult, moun- 
tainous region, traversed by but few narrow roads—into an enormous 
citadel impregnable to the French, and to intrust to it the hope of 
successfully withstanding the preponderance of power of Napoleon on 
the continent. Her absolute mastership at sea, with the expenditure 
of such vast sums of money as England alone could make available, 
contributed abundance of supplies. Even forage, hydraulically com- 
pressed, came from England. A powerful transport-fleet secured the 
embarkation of the troops in case of utmost need, and a turning of the 
position, in view of the breadth of the Tajo at its mouth and the naval 
power of the English, appeared impossible. 

The intrenchments consisted of three lines, of which the outer two 
completely cut off the peninsula. The outermost line extended from 
Aljandra on the Tajo by Torres Vedras to the north of the little river 
Zezandra (Thiers says “Zizambre”), as far as the sea. It was distant 
from Lisbon from twenty-five to thirty miles, extended in a direct line 
twenty-five miles, and in actual length of parapet some thirty-five 
miles, and consisted of seventy works, with three hundred and nine- 
teen guns and a garrison of nineteen thousand men. The second and 
stronger line extended from Quintilla (southward towards the mouth 
of the Tajo) to the entrance of the creek Lorenzo into the sea, was 
distant from Lisbon from fifteen to twenty miles, was twenty miles 
long, and contained sixty-nine works with two hundred and twenty 
guns and a garrison of fifteen thousand five hundred men. The third 
line consisted of thirteen works with ninety-four guns and a garrison 
of five thousand four hundred men, mostly English marines. It was 
ten thousand feet long, supported by two old forts——San Julian and 
Majas,—formed on the coast a ring open towards the sea, and was in- 
tended to cover the embarkation of the troops. It was very properly 
laid out some five miles distant from Lisbon, Wellington desiring to 
be independent of the populous capital should this extreme necessity 
arise. On the left bank of the Tajo only some insignificant works 
were erected, notably, a reserve place of embarkation for a division at 
Setubal. On the right bank the works were everywhere suited to the 
favorable nature of the ground ; were of the greatest diversity in point 
of size and extent; were in part closed; in part open; many mounted 
fifty guns, others but six; in a few the thickness at the breast-height 
was but six to eight feet, while some were revetted with the strongest 
masonry ; the ditches were at least fifteen feet wide and ten feet deep. 
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In the outermost line, at the most accessible point, Mount Acrasso, 
forming a natural obstacle to the approach to the sea and the Tajo, a 
powerful citadel had been built, the capture of which would have ne- 
cessitated a regular siege. The second line, as already remarked, was 
still stronger than the first; and here, also, the most accessible point, 
the pass of Buccellas, had been most powerfully fortified. 

All these works had suitable communications, so that reinforce- 
ments could readily be dispatched wherever needed. At all important 
points places of arms had been provided, and the English naval signals 
constituted a great practical advantage. Permanent garrisons were 
established, consisting principally of Portuguese, partly even of mili- 
tia, leaving the best troops of the line available for every emergency. 
Although these lines were not all in a state of completion upon the ar- 
rival of the French, work upon them was continued without interrup- 
tion, and the nature of the ground, excavations, inundations, and 
obstacles of every kind contributed to render them wellnigh im- 
pregnable. The position of the enemy, especially from Mount Acrasso, 
was everywhere exposed, and demonstrations from that quarter were 
attended, on that account, with almost insuperable difficulty, while 
the movements of the garrisons remained concealed. With all this, 
Wellington had ordered a general devastation of the country. This, 
however, was only partially carried out by the inhabitants ; otherwise 
the French certainly would not have been able to maintain themselves 
in Portugal as they did. 

Thus these remarkable fortifications seemed fully to satisfy their 
purpose, especially as there was at hand an abundant force for their 
defence. Wellington’s effective, the allegations of the English to the 
contrary notwithstanding, was numerically considerably superior to 
that of the French. It consisted at the outstart of twenty-five thou- 
sand English and thirty thousand Portuguese (the latter, in part, 
commanded by English officers, and single regiments being distributed 
to the various English brigades), and twenty-two thousand Portuguese 
militia. These were later reinforced by eight thousand Spaniards 
under La Romana (he died at Lisbon on the 18th January, 1811), var- 
ious important additions and new formations, so that a respectable Ger- 
man author names the entire effective within the lines in N ovember, 
1810, as one hundred and twenty to one hundred and thirty thousand 
men, more than half composed of troops of the line. As regards the 
value of these troops, the English—the flower of the army—were 
troops of the line, possessing the well-known qualities of the English 
soldier: energy in attack, sang-froid, and determined endurance in de- 
fence. They were, however, a little too heavy and unwieldy, and too 
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dependent upon the commissariat. With them are included the troops 
of the legion, who, though not equaling the remainder in the qualities 
referred to, were superior in point of sobriety and nobility. The 
Portuguese were also quite good soldiers. Under the leadership of 
a renowned German warrior, the Count of Lippe-Schamburg,* they 
had already demonstrated, some fifty years before, that they could 
readily be developed into a capital force. Moderate in their physical 
requirements, inured to hardships, they were pre-eminently excellent 
on the march, Finally, the militia was very well adapted to its em- 
ployment behind the intrenchments. A highly remarkable circum- 
stance ought also to be mentioned,—one which seems almost incredible, 
but which is unanimously confirmed by all sources,—namely, that 
Masséna knew nothing of the existence of the lines until he stood 
before them. ; 

Impetuously attacking the English who advanced to meet him at 
Busaco, on the 27th September, Masséna was nevertheless compelled 
to draw back with a loss of six thousand men, and it almost seemed as 
if his advance must come to an end then and there. Fortunately, 
General Montbriun found a poor mountain road, which turned the 
position of Busaco to the right, and led by Bojalva to Coimbra. By 
some unaccountable oversight Wellington, who was certainly well 
acquainted with the ground, had omitted to garrison or to observe this 
road, by which Masséna forced his way to Coimbra, reaching it on the 
29th September, and finding considerable supplies. Wellington then 
retired behind the lines, having been pursued by Masséna by the way 
of Pombal and Leyria. Masséna unhesitatingly believed that the 
English would take to their vessels at Lisbon; nor did he recognize 
his great error until, from Alemquer, he for the first time beheld the 
formidable intrenchments. Careful reconnoissances seem to have 
brought him the conviction that his force was insufficient to overpower 
the position of his adversary. He never made a regular attack. 

A sort of truce between the principal armies now set in, while, on 
the other hand, in the rear of the French, the guerrilla warfare, under 
the English commanders Wilson and Trent and the Portuguese Sil- 
veira, was prosecuted with great vigor. It then became necessary to 
relieve several thousand Frenchmen, who had been left behind at 
Coimbra, and finally all communication with Spain, not to speak of 


*Born in London, 1728; an excellent artillery general in the Seven Years’ 
War under Ferdinand v. Braunschweig. He was called by Pombal, in 1762, to 
crganize the Portuguese troops and lead them:against the Spaniards. Later he 
founded the celebrated Academy for Officers, one of whose scholars was 
Scharnhorst (Wilhelmstein). 
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France, was so absolutely cut off that Masséna remained without 
advices for months. 

He had placed his three corps as close to the lines and as well cov- 
ered as possible, and had also thrown up strong intrenchments. Yet 
his right wing (Junot), opposite to Torres Vedras, was much exposed, 
and necessarily remained passive, especially as Wellington, for some 
unaccountable reason, neglected to attack. The French, on their part, 
made the most strenuous efforts to secure supplies. This led to a sys- 
tem of robbery, whereby the country suffered immensely. In the mid- 
dle of November, however, Masséna, through absolute want of sub- 
sistence, was forced to take up a position farther back, behind the Rio 
Major, by Santaram, Thomar, and Leyria, with headquarters at Torres 
Novas. Wellington did not press forward very energetically, though 
he seems to have thought that the French were about to evacuate Por- 
tugal. As soon as he observed that they again came to a stand, and 
that they covered their positions by intrenchments, he held aloof from 
every further attack. He allowed his troops to retire in part behind 
the lines, and in part to move into cantonments on the two banks of 
the Tajo. Of course, with the naval resources of the English, com- 
munication between the two banks was not very difficult. The English 
headquarters were at Cartaxo. 

On the roth November, Masséna had sent General Fay, a very 
shrewd and able officer, to Paris, to enlighten the emperor as to the 
hopeless situation of the army, and to demand the reinforcements 
which were so imperatively necessary. Fay was certainly the right 
man for this purpose. Personally much liked by Napoleon, he pos- 
sessed tact and the gift of eloquence to a high degree. But no practi- 
cal advantage came from this mission. Thiers, always quick to praise 
Napoleon, explains that on the one hand the emperor had enter- 
tained illusions with regard to this war, and, on the other, that he 
was then already so much occupied with his plans against Russia as to 
postpone to these all other considerations. As formerly remarked, it 
was the time when the fame and power of the imperator had reached 
its highest point. The pertinence of his own reflection, that “his 
destiny must be fulfilled,” to which he had given expression in refer- 
ring to Russia, commences at this time to strike us with especial force. 
At the very time when Napoleon, upon his advance, made the first 
notable halt (at Wilna), Wellington gained the brilliant victory of Sal- 
amanca (21st July, 1812). As, after the dreadful catastrophe which 
had fallen upon the conqueror like an unparalleled judgment of God, 
it became necessary to withdraw the best troops from Spain, Welling- 
ton gained, almost on the French frontier, the far more brilliant and 
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important victory of Vittoria (21st June, 1813), and at the same time 
Austria joined the coalition. 

Fay returned to Masséna on the 2d February, 1811, and really 
brought only promises of reinforcements and orders as to the support 
of Soult,—mere directions, which either could not be carried out at all 
or only to the smallest extent. And this, when the starved-out and 
desperate army had indulged hopes of a formidable reinforcement, 
and above all that the emperor himself would come. 

His only considerable reinforcement, some nine to ten thousand 
men under General Drouet d’Erlon, Masséna had received in the 
beginning of January, 1811. A short time before, ‘Gardonne’s divis- 
ion, amply supplied with provisions and ammunition, had approached 
the French to within four hours’ march, but for some unaccountable 
reason had turned back,—a tolerably good illustration of the want 
of a leadership under a single head. Even General Erlon, who com- 
manded the Ninth Corps, was by no means under the supreme com- 
mand of Masséna. He was only to establish communication with 
Masséna, who thereafter retained him only with the greatest difficulty. 
Erlon’s other division, under General Claparéde, after having won 
great successes over the guerrillas, had been compelled by orders to 
return to Celorico. Masséna received successively a number of small 
reinforcements, in all barely six thousand men. 

A complete truce between the principal armies had again super- 
vened at the close of November, but the continually increasing want of 
Supplies necessitated the greatest efforts on the part of the French. 
The wonderful energy and skill of General Eble* enabled him, with 
material procured on the spot under great difficulties, not only to 
throw two bridges over the Zezera, enabling the French to possess 
themselves of and to maintain themselves at the important place of 
Punjete, but also to prepare two bridge-trains for the Tajo. It is 
true these were put to no use; the undertaking appeared too hazardous 
to Masséna, in view of the breadth of the stream and the presence of 
the powerful enemy. Nor would the successful crossing have led to 
tangible benefit, except, perhaps, in the matter of supplies, or in the 
event of an advance on the part of Soult. On the other hand, it is 
not so clear why the French made no effort to capture the not very 
strongly fortified Abrantes, on the right bank of the Tajo. The only 
reason why this was not done is stated to have been the want of am- 


*The famed builder of the bridges of the Beresina was born 1755, became 
captain of artillery in 1790, minister of war in Westphalia in 1807, and inspector- 
general of artillery in 1812. He died at K6nigsberg, 2d January, 1813. 
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munition, and the necessity for the strictest economy in this regard. 
But, considering the importance of the object, this explanation is barely 
tenable. Abrantes lay in rear of the French position, had a good bridge 
over the Tajo, and was the most convenient place of crossing for the 
enemy. With a little greater activity displayed from the direction of 
Abrantes, this spot might have become exceedingly dangerous to the 
French. : 

At the commencement of March the suffering and want in Mas- 
séna’s army had become unendurable in an extreme degree. Then 
came news that the English had received important accessions to their 
strength from Malta and Sicily. All signs were at hand that Welling- 
ton would at last proceed to an attack in earnest. 

Masséna no doubt justly believed himself too weak, in his extended 
position, with his troops decimated by hunger and disease, to sustain 
such an attack. He had no word from Soult. Thus, on the 5th March, 
he commenced the retreat towards Spain. With regard to this retreat, 
it need only be mentioned here that, on the 5th April, the French 
reached the Portuguese frontier with the not relatively great loss of 
five to six thousand men, and without leaving behind a single gun. 
Marshal Ney? led the rear-guard in the most valiant manner. 

Here it must be again observed that Wellington’s excess of caution 
prevented his vigorously taking advantage of the retreat of the French. 
The pursuit was carried no farther than the frontier, under the some- 
what singular-sounding pretense of want of provisions on the part of 
the allied army. 

Thus Masséna’s troops were early enabled to recuperate. Newly 
provided and strengthened by the accession of two thousand artillery 
and cavalry of the Guard, they soon reached a condition calculated to 
inspire respect. In the beginning of May Masséna, with thirty-eight 
thousand men, made the attempt to relieve, or at least to revictual, the 
fortress of Almeida. Wellington opposed him with a superior force 
(of troops of the line alone some forty-five thousand men) in the posi- 
tion of Fuentes de Onoro, strong both by nature and art. After the 
heavy assaults of the French on the 3d and 5th May had been repulsed, 
Masséna relinquished his undertaking. Until the roth May he re- 
mained before the English position, and then retired upon Ciudad 
Rodrigo. Before that he had, however, sent an order to General Bren- 
nier, commandant of Almeida, to blow up the works. A brave soldier, 
André Tillier, of the 6th Regiment of Chasseurs, brought the order, 


+Shortly afterwards, however, Ney had a misunderstanding with Masséna, 
who on that account sent him away from the army. 
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despite every obstacle, into the fortress, and Brennier carried it out on 
the night of the 1oth to 11th May. He then successfully cut his way 
out with the garrison. 

A few days later Masséna, now fallen into disgrace through his 
reverses, quitted the army, and was replaced by Marshal Marmont, 
Duke of Ragusa. Rigel relates that Masséna is said to have carried 
off from Portugal the sum of eight hundred thousand piastres, the 
result of unheard-of exactions. It must be confessed that these accu- 
sations, if well founded, cannot fail seriously to detract from our 
estimate of this leader.* 

In conclusion, let us make a few observations upon the contention 
about the lines of Torres Vedras. Wellington’s methods were crowned 
with success, and are certainly, in many respects, especially from a po- 
litical stand-point, worthy of admiration. In this connection his deep 
penetration, his uncommon perseverance, appear in the strongest light. 
Yet it may not improperly be urged that he offered only a passive 
opposition. A decisive result was thus greatly retarded, and the appall- 
ing suffering of the country inordinately prolonged. Involuntarily 
the question suggests itself, whether Wellington, with the means at his 
disposal, might not have been enabled to inflict a catastrophe upon the 
French before his lines. And if that were possible, was he justified in 
hesitating to make the attempt? What security had he that Soult 
would not move to their support, or, indeed, that the formidable re- 
inforcement which was certainly expected by the French, with the 
emperor in person in command, would not come? In such an event- 
uality, was it not of the utmost importance that Masséna’s army 
should first be beaten, if not annihilated? Would it not seem that 
every possible injury at least should have been done to that army? 
On the other hand, this passive resistance of Wellington appears to 
demonstrate the respect in which Masséna and his forces were held. 

As regards the total failure of the French expedition, the cause is 
no doubt to be found in the fact that in the estimates of means for 
carrying on the war the lines of Torres Vedras, whose existence was 
not known, were left entirely out of consideration. Under any cir- 
cumstances one hundred and forty thousand men were insufficient for 
the conquest of the southern provinces, with Lisbon and Cadiz. It had 
been better to confine the operations and limit them to a definitive 


*After this Masséna was given no command commensurate with his rank 
and fame. The 8th Military Division (Mediterranean) cannot be so considered. 
This he also kept under the Restoration. He took no part during the Hundred 
Days. He died 4th April, 1817. 
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object, of which Lisbon with the English was of the utmost impor- 
tance. The miserable support rendered to Masséna is explained by the 
want of an individual leadership, which has been so often commented 
upon. Out of the Gardonne division, out of the corps of Drouet, out 
of the Guards, who stood almost inactive at Burgos, and out of the 
detachments which were continually being sent forward into Spain, it 
would certainly have been possible to form a compact force of from 
fifty to sixty thousand men. It must be admitted that even then it is 
much to be doubted if a decisive result could have been attained, and 
especially if the disadvantage in respect to the dearth of supplies and 
the limited means of communication were, under any circumstances, 
to be overcome. The possession of the other bank of the Tajo, where 
ample supplies were yet to be found, would certainly have been an 
indispensable preliminary to success. 

Let us now turn to the question, What could Masséna accomplish 
with the means at his command? Rigel is of opinion that the lines, 
considering their great extent, might have been forced if Masséna had 
at once employed for this purpose ten thousand picked men of Ney’s 
corps. But it is exceedingly doubtful if success could have followed 
this plan when we reflect upon the strength of the position; that de- 
monstrations and surprises were scarcely possible, the French position 
being everywhere in view; and finally upon the thoroughness and ex- 
cellence of the English troops, certainly not inferior to the French in 
fighting capacity. And with his effective combatant force, already so 
greatly reduced, would Masséna have been justified in this employment 
of ten thousand of his best troops towards the accomplishment of an 
object the event of which must have appeared to him so exceedingly 
doubtful ? 

Thiers, who in general defends Masséna against many unjust accu- 
sations, blames him for not having crossed the Tajo at Punjete. Inde- 
pendently of the danger and difficulty of the undertaking and the ne- 
cessity for a serious division of his weakened army, this, as formerly 
remarked, could have been subservient to no purpose, save in the mat-_ 
ter of supplies. An attack upon Lisbon from this side must have ap- 
peared purely chimerical to the practiced eye of Masséna. 

This brings us to another question: Could the timely appearance 
of Soult have effected a decision? This must be unequivocally an- 
swered in the negative. Even supposing Soult, according to the idea 
of Napoleon, to have joined Masséna at the timely moment with thirty 
thousand men, he was absolutely in want of the means for a direct 
attack upon Lisbon. At the most, he could only have bombarded a 
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portion of the city. Of course this would have been quite annoying 
to Wellington, yet the character of the latter gives no color to the in- 
ference that this would have induced him to effect his embarkation. 
At all times, the possession of the lines of Torres Vedras could alone 
decide the conflict. If Masséna were powerless to capture these lines, 
nothing certainly remained for him to do but what he actually did, — 
to maintain his position with the greatest endurance, perseverance, and 
determination, and thus to hold in check a numerous army and a leader 
of the first rank, such as Wellington was. That he accomplished this 
during five months, despite the extreme need, despite the murmurings 
of his starved-out soldiers, and despite the opposition of his generals, 
is truly remarkable, and certainly did not merit the displeasure of the 
emperor. No matter how unfavorably the repulsive elements of 
avarice and slovenliness in Masséna’s character may strike us, his ex- 
cellent qualities as a leader of armies are worthy of the highest recog- 
nition. ; 





THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER. 


PREBLE tells us in his “History of the Flag of the United States,” 
that in the early days of the Revolution each State had its own 
peculiar banner, and even long before this, in early colonial times, 
say from 1634 to 1766, there was a distinctive emblem, which we 
call a flag, raised on shipboard or among bodies of men who met for 
drill or other occasions of public interest. Undoubtedly it was the 
red cross of St. George, the patron saint of England, which waved 
over the Mayflower when the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth in 1620, 
for that was the ordinary sea ensign of English ships at that period. 

The records of Massachusetts show that this ensign was in use 
in 1634, if not earlier. In that year, John Endicott, at Salem, defaced 
an ensign by cutting out one part of the red cross, which proceeding, 
not meeting with the approbation of Roger Williams, who was then 
pastor of the church there, and afterward founder of the State of 
Rhode Island, was pronounced high-handed, and examined into as an 
act of rebellion to England. The ensign bearer, one Richard Daven- 
port, was summoned to appear at court with his mutilated flag, which 
he did about a year afterward. Endicott was judged to be guilty of 
a great offence, for which he was deemed worthy of admonition, and 
debarred from holding any public office for one year. This seems to 
have been the first attack upon the English flag in the history of the 
colonies. 

There were doubtless flags of all sorts carried by the various train 
bands, as they were called, each of which had a peculiar significance, 
until the troubles with England began to loom on the horizon, when it 
was deemed advisable for the colonies or provinces to have something 
of their own, which should be known throughout the length and 
breadth of the land as the flag. How or when the stripes on our 
flag originated is a mystery ; some assert that they were derived from 
the national flag of the Netherlands, in honor of those Pilgrim Fathers 
who had’-embarked from Holland to land upon our “rock bound 
coast.” Motley, in his “History of the Rise of the Dutch Republic,” 
takes this view and says: “What more likely than in adopting a de- 
vice for a Union flag our fathers should derive the idea from a 
country to whose example they were so much indebted.” Others have 
said the idea of a Union flag was furnished because the different 

grades of our army of 1775 being without uniforms, were distinguished 
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by means of a stripe or ribbon, and that the daily sight of these dis- 
tinguishing marks naturally suggested the same device for represent- 
ing the United Colonies, and others have said they were taken from 
the coat of arms of the Washington family. But-no matter what 
their origin may have been, there was a union flag containing thirteen 
stripes raised by Washington at his camp in Cambridge in January, 
1776, and this flag, which was called “the Grarid Union or Continental 
Flag of the United Colonies,” gave birth, in a measure, to the present 
American flag. 

John Paul Jones, who, in 1779, in the Bon Homme Richard, 
fought the most desperate naval battle on record, with the Serapis, 
in which he lashed the two ships together to deprive the enemy of 
the use of his superior battery, and fought from seven till ten at night, 
is credited with having been the first to raise the American flag on 
board a naval vessel in this country and the first to make it respected 
abroad. Whether this was the famous rattlesnake flag, with the 
motto, “Don’t tread on me,’ does not appear, but whatever it was, it 
was known as the “Flag of America,” and with it Paul Jones went up 
and down the British channel, frightening the islanders, as did old 
Van Tromp when he carried a broom at his masthead to sweep way 
the English from the seas. But it was not till 1816 that the attention 
of Congress was turned toyard the expediency of altering the United 
States flag. The old flag of the United States consisted of thirteen 
stripes and thirteen stars, as enacted by Congress, June 14th, 1777, 
but four new States having been admitted, viz.: Tennessee, Ohio, 
Louisiana and Indiana, it became necessary that some change should 
be made. Accordingly a committee was appointed to inquire into 
the expediency of altering the flag of the United States, and this 
committee took into its deliberations Capt. Samuel C. Reid, a man 
of remarkable sagacity and bravery, who is known in history as hav- 
ing made one of the greatest defences on record, in the privateer 
General Armstrong, in the harbor of Fayal, against an overwhelming 
British force, to which engagement future reference will be made. 
It is without doubt that to Captain Reid the present flag, or, perhaps, 
it is better to say the principle of the present flag, owes its origin. 
He took the ground that the thirteen stripes, representing a portion of 
the old colonial flag, should remain, and that for every new State 
admitted into the Union one star should be added. His suggestion 
was adopted by the committee, and their report became a law. 

It is related by Preble that when the Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, of 
South Carolina, was the United States Minister to Mexico (1825-29), 
there occurred a circumstance in which the power of the Americar 
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flag, to protect its citizens abroad, was strikingly illustrated, as re- 
lated by Mr. Poinsett himself. The election of Gomez Pedraza to the 
Presidency of Mexico was not acquiesced in by the people, in conse- 
quence of which they proceeded to open revolt, in the course of which 
they established batteries along the streets, one being within three 
hundred yards of Mr. Poinsett’s house in the City of Mexico. During 
the melee a shot was fired by one of the mob at our Minister, which 
passed through his coat and buried itself in the shutter of the balcony 
window. The insurgents approached the house and endeavored to 
thrust open the door, but the massive gates resisted the attack. At 
this moment Mr. Poinsett directed his secretary of legation, Mr. 
Mason, to throw out the flag of the United States, and they both 
stood on the balcony beneath its waving folds. The shouts of the 
mob were instantaneously hushed, and the muzzles of their guns, 
which had been levelled at the balcony and windows, were slowly 
dropped. Mr. Poinsett had the proud satisfaction of knowing that 
not only he, but others who had sought an asylum under his roof, 
were protected by the flag of the United States until tranquility was. 
restored. 

On the 24th of August, 1824, the Stars and Stripes were raised 
over the cupola of the Massachusetts State House on Beacon Hill, 
Boston, for the first time, on the occasion of the visit of Lafayette to 
Boston and, under the folds of that flag, he received the citizens 
who thronged to do him homage in the lower hall. In 1826 the ship 
Washington—auspiciously named—was the first to display the Stars 
and Stripes in the harbor of Quebec. In 1861, when Gen. John A. 
Dix was Secretary of the Treasury, he penned those immortal words 
in an order to Lieutenant Caldwell: “If any one attempts to haul 
down the American flag, shoot him on the spot,” the original draft 
of which is now in the possession of his son, the Rev. Morgan Dix, 
of Trinity Church, New York. 

There were two naval engagements in the last war with Great 
Britain (1812-15) which deserve particular mention, one, the en- 
counter between the Wasp and Frolic, because it was the first time in 
our history that the British Lion, in a bold and open sea fight, and, it 
may be added, hand to hand combat, having a superior force at his 
command, was obliged to succumb to the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
Capt. Jacob Jones, of Delaware, originally brought up to the medical 
profession, became a captain in the United States Navy, and fought in 
the United States sloop of war Wasp against the British brig Frolic, 
one of the most terrific battles of which history has a record. It was 
purely give and take till one or the other of the two vessels should 
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cease from loss of energy; and so long as the exploits of our old navy 
are read, this action will stand at the head of all sea fights in which 
wooden ships have enacted a part. Jacob Jones, whom the writer of 
this article well remembers seeing in 1843-44, in the Norfolk Navy 
Yard, at Norfolk, Va., was a man of middle size, of an active mind 
and vigorous make, and an excellent constitution. His face was cour- 
ageous and imperturbable in expression, and he bore himself modestly 
and in a manner becoming a gentleman and an officer. I remember 
he had a kind word for every one; there was nothing supercilious about 
him. Had he done nothing else than fight the Wasp against a 
superior force, it would have been sufficient to carry his name down to 
posterity. He passed over the borderland at the age of eighty-two, 
honored and beloved by all. His were real fighting days, such as 
Hull, Bainbridge, Biddle, and other heroes of the American flag 
participated in. Those were days of real fighting, when cutlasses, 
horse-pistols, and what not were made to do duty. Of all the vic- 
tories achieved by single vessels, the most brilliant and without a 
parallel was the encounter between the Wasp and the Frolic. Within 
five minutes of the beginning of the action, the maintopmast of the 
Wasp was shot away, and fell with the maintopsail yard across the 
braces, which rendered her head yards unmanageable during the re- 
mainder of the engagement. But she kept up a close and constant 
fire. The sea was so rough that the muzzles of her guns were fre- 
quently under water. The Americans fired as the side of their ship 
went down, consequently their shot either struck the Frolic’s deck, or 
below it, while the English fired as their vessel rose, whereby their 
shot only struck the rigging of the Wasp or were ineffectual. The 
Wasp then managed to shoot ahead of the Frolic, and poured a broad- 
side into her which completely raked her fore and aft. Every brace 
on the Wasp had been shot away, and it was thought, being unsup- 
ported, her masts would go by the board. Then Captain Jones, re- 
solving to board the Frolic, bore down upon her, the vessels striking 
each other; so near were they that the rammers of the Wasp were 
pushed against the sides of the Frolic. Mind you, all this was in a 
heavy sea, with nothing between the combatants but slight planks. 
When the deck of the Frolic was reached, it was slippery with blood 
and strewed with dead bodies; her berth deck was crowded with the 
dead, wounded, and dying, and, to crown the whole, her masts fell, 
adding to the confusion. Not above twenty of her crew escaped un- 
hurt. In just forty-three minutes after the beginning of the action, 
Lieut. James Biddle (afterward commodore) jumped into the rig- 
ging and hauled down the British ensign. On board the Wasp there 
were only five killed and five wounded. 
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In this action the Frolic mounted four guns more than the Wasp, 
which fact completely demonstrated the superior skill and spirit of 
the American naval officers and seamen. There certainly were many 
heroes in the days of the old wooden wars. 

The second engagement, to which reference has been made, was 
that in which Capt. Samuel C. Reid, the designer of our present flag, 
was forced into while lying peacefully at anchor in the port of Fayal, 
Azores, in the privateer General Armstrong, when he was attacked by 
a British squadron consisting of a seventy-four or line of battleship, 
a frigate of forty-four guns and a brig of eighteen guns. Fayal was 
a neutral port, belonging to Portugal; but what did this matter to 
those who were the stronger as against two weaker nations? Captain 
Reid, observing some suspicious circumstances on the part of the 
British, warped his vessel close under the guns of the Castle, and about 
eight o’clock in the evening he was approached by four boats filled 
with armed men. Hailing did not keep them off, and he let drive 
his ammunition, and so great was the enemy’s consternation and ap- 
parent ill-luck, that they put about. Soon after midnight, however, 
twelve or more large boats attacked this little privateer of seven guns 
and ninety men, of whom two only were killed and seven wounded, 
while the British lost one hundred and twenty killed and one hundred 
and eighty wounded. This turned out, as you will see, a dear experi- 
ment. But Captain Reid, having held out as long as he could, scuttled 
his vessel, which the British subsequently burned. After the war 
was over, the British apologized for the violation of neutrality, but it 
was not until 1882 that the heirs of Captain Reid were paid their 
claim for the loss of the privateer General Armstrong, which kept at 
bay a British squadron of two thousand men. 

Were Jones and Reid of any other civilized nation, the air would 
ting with shouts over some memento of their bravery. Such remark- 
able battles as they fought would not go unnoticed for a moment. As 
it is, their graves are hardly remembered by the great American 
public. Both were heroes just as much in their humble way as any 
of the Greeks and Romans of whom we read so much. Xenophon’s 
retreat of the ten thousand was great, and so were the victories of 
Cesar; but taking into account the means and material at hand, our 
naval battles of 1812-15, of which a slight description only has been 
given, were every way as great, for they were fought in spite of im- 
amense odds, and for the salvation of our country. 


BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 
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THE BATTLE OF SEDAN, FROM A GERMAN 
STANDPOINT. 


“THERE being no information received up to the present time relative 
to the different positions occupied by individual corps at the end of the 
various skirmishes, it is taken for granted that the. enemy has been 
everywhere forced to retire or defeated; therefore the forward move- 
ment is to be continued as early as posible to-morrow, and the enemy, 
wherever found on this side of the Meuse, is to be energetically at- 
tacked and pushed into the narrowest possible space between this river 
and the Belgian frontier. To the crown prince of Saxony is assigned 
the duty of cutting off the retreat of the enemy in an easterly direction, 
wherefore it is recommended that at least two corps be pressed forward 
to the right bank of the river, and that any force operating in the 
direction of Mouzon be attacked in flank and rear. The Third Army 
is entrusted with the surveillance of the front and right flank of the 
enemy. The artillery will take the strongest possible position on this 
side of the river-bank, in order to command and sweep with its fire 
the approach of the enemy and encampment on the valley of the right 
bank below Mouzon. Should the enemy enter Belgian territory with- 
out being previously disarmed, he is to be pursued without further 
delay. His majesty the king will leave here to-morrow at 8 a. Mm. for 
Sommauthe. Any changes made in the disposition of corps up to 
that hour will be reported to these headquarters.” 

The above orders were issued on the evening of the 30th of August, 
1870, from the headquarters of his majesty the king of Prussia at 
Buzancy, and were made official by the signature of the chief of the 
general staff, the present field-marshal, Count von Moltke. These 
famous orders are, on the one hand, a testimony to the keenness with 
which the German headquarters scanned the military situation, and the 
quiet, decided manner in which it took its measures accordingly, while 
they offer, on the other hand, to the reader an interior view of the 
thrilling events of these stirring times. 

Scarcely had fourteen days passed since the memorable 19th of July 
when the French declaration of war was received in Berlin, before the 


*Reprinted from first series of United Service Magazine. 
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German army stood on the western frontier of the Fatherland, ready 
to defend it against French aggression. Prince Frederick Charles 
assembled the elements of the Second Army at the Hessian and Bava- 
rian Palatinate. The First Army, commanded by General von Stein- 
metz, was posted on the Lower Saar. The crown prince of Prussia 
commanded the Third Army, and took position at Landau, his front 
facing south. This army was designed to cover the left flank of Prince 
Frederick Charles, and protect German territory in the south against 
French invasion. 

In contrast to this promptness and activity the French were la- 
mentably deficient, and the premature declaration of the French min- 
ister of war, that the imperial army was in perfect condition, and 
“complete even to the last button,” proved to be wholly incorrect. 
Indeed, at the end of July four French corps.stood between Metz and 
the German frontier, and two others between Saargemtind and Stras- 
burg, but the officers in command officially declared that they were not 
properly equipped nor ready to engage in great military operations. 
The corps assembled at Belfort and the reserves that rendezvoused at 
the world-renowned camp of Chalons were in a much worse condition 
for war. This fortunate circumstance favorably influenced at the 
very beginning the conduct of the war on the part of the Germans. 
It decided the wavering states of Southern Germany to join the coali- 
tion against France, and the eagerness with which they placed their 
troops and munitions of war at the command of the Prussian king 
was a marked result. The reinforcements thus secured enabled him 
to take the offensive, and to carry the bloody realities of war into the 
very heart of the country whose people had so haughtily defied him. 

The French attack on Saarbriick, on the 2d of August, was a 
genuine fanfaronade, though it occasioned great excitement through- 
out Germany, and timid souls predicted therefrom the invincibility of 
the Gaul, but the German troops received the enemy with such a 
withering fire that nothing living could withstand it, and the result 
was a glorious victory, standing out in bold relief in the history of 
wars for all time. Weissenburg, Worth, Spichern, Colombey, Vion- 
ville, Gravelotte, Saint Privat! Who in Germany does not know 
these names, and who does not remember their meaning? Every 
father who fought in this war has again and again related to his 
listening family the terrors and hardships which were encountered, 
and the proud patriotism which filled every German breast during 
these times. The professor recalls them in his address to his pupils 
on the anniversary of these honorable and memorable days. Every 
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German home is more or less linked to the remembrance of them. 
The inherent strength of the German Army lies in the fact that the 
whole nation is represented in it, none of its sons being exempt 
from service; therefore, not only the entire people as a unit, but 
each individual is directly interested in its conduct, and its losses 
in prestige or in numbers meet with universal sympathy, while its 
successes give rise to national festivities. The greater part of the 
French army having been shattered and routed, and the rest of it with 
its hitherto victorious commander shut up within the walls of a 
fortress, the work of its destruction was already more than half com- 
pleted. 

The German leader now, with the bulk of his army, turned his 
attention to the neighborhood of Chalons, where the newly-assembled 
French levies already numbered one hundred and thirty thousand men. 
McMahon did not intend, as the Germans had a right to expect, to use 
this force for the immediate support of Napoleon, whose throne in 
Paris was now in a perilous condition, but he formed the bold resolu- 
tion of uniting his forces with Bazaine’s Army of the Rhine, which he 
assumed had by some chance escaped from Metz and was on its way 
westward, On the 23d of August the German army began its forward 
movement from the Meuse towards Paris, and the French moved on 
the same day from Rheims eastward. These two mighty columns 
would have passed each other, for McMahon felt it was essential to 
the success of his undertaking, viz., union with Bazaine, not to be 
detained on the way, had not the cavalry scouts that scoured the 
country in advance of the German column brought to the headqaurters 
of the German army, on the evening of the 25th of August, reliable 
information of the march of the French in a contrary direction to that 
of their own. This caused the famous order, “column right,” towards 
the north on the following morning. 

The French were now obliged to abandon the direct line of march 
towards Metz, and consequently, as appeared daily clearer to the Ger- 
man headquarters, deflected steadily from their objective-point and 
pressed on towards the northern Belgian frontier. McMahon did not 
continue in this direction long before he was compelled by instruc- 
tions from Paris to change his line of march to the west. He soon 
found himself forced by hard marches, constant and unfavorable skir- 
mishing, and especially by the shattered condition of his army after the 
eight hours’ battle of Beaumont, to concentrate his forces in the vicin- 
ity of the little fortress of Sedan. A junction of his troops with the 
Thirteenth Army Corps, mobilized at Méziéres, and commanded by 
General Venoy, was yet possible, but in the delusive hope of being able 
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at his pleasure to cut a way through either by the east or west, he 
postponed the opportune moment until it was too late. A manuscript 
afterwards found shows that he ordered the 1st of September to be a 
day of general rest, which his worn-out troops badly needed, and by 
this he precipitated his fate. The genial “we will” of the German 
headquarters, and the hearty co-operation of all its subordinate 
branches, appear the more conspicuous when contrasted with the 
vacillation and uncertainty of the French headquarters in regard to 
the military situation and the lack of unity and harmony among its 
officers. The military reader is already sufficiently acquainted with 
the internal organization of that army, in which was represented 
almost every German clan, and which, under the command of the king 
of Prussia, sought to engage in decisive battle the last field army of the 
French empire. Without rendering it necessary to give here the 
minor details, suffice to say that the consolidated morning report of 
the strength of the army on the 22d of August shows that the Third 
and Meuse Armies mustered for duty one hundred and eighty-three 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-three infantry, thirty-five thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty-four cavalry, and eight hundred and 
one pieces of horse artillery. By rapid marches the Saxons gained 
possession of the passage of the Meuse between Dun and Stenay, and 
the other corps were pressed forward by forced marches from the 
south into the country between that river and the Aisne. The more 
the enemy could be pushed towards the frontier.—the narrower the 
space for the movements of the Army of Chalons,—the more un- 
favorable the conditions for his final effort, the more certain his anni- 
hilation. 

The German leader, after mature deliberation, endeavored to bring 
about this state of affairs. His excellent strategic position was not 
due to chance, but to the masterly manner in which he handled his 
troops, after considering all things, the mistakes of the enemy, as well 
‘as the devotion and capability of the rank and file of his own forces. 
Much depends on the latter, for neither Frederick the Great, Napoleon, 
nor even Von Moltke could achieve victories if the subordinate officers 
and the rank and file of their armies had not been animated by an 
active and willing spirit to shed even ‘the last drop of their blood, if 
required, in executing the orders of their superiors. 

In the army of 1870 every man, from the highest in rank to the 
lowest, vied with his neighbor in the conscientious fulfillment of his 
duty. For the first time in many years the warriors of the several Ger- 
man states joined hands in common cause in a bloody conflict with an 
old enemy, felt themselves sons of a strong united nation, and learned 
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to know and prize each other’s virtues. The higher officers put aside 
all personal differences and jealousies, took the spirit of the orders 
received for their common interest and the rule of their thoughts and 
actions. This was right, for harmony and unity are essential elements 
of success. From this devotion and enthusiasm sprang the possibility 
of intrusting even the highest duties to the judgment, energy, and 
presence of mind of the generals, as well as reposing the greatest 
confidence in the readiness and capability of the troops. The com- 
mander-in-chief, freed from the many minor details of an army, with 
a far-reaching view to great and ultimate results, had only to assign 
to his generals tasks for which they were peculiarly adapted, and could 
be always certain of their hearty support and implicit obedience to his 
orders. 

The battle of Sedan was the natural result of the combinations 
consequent upon the faithful execution of the orders issued two days 
previous, which are reproduced at the head of this article. While 
the Germans were converging on Sedan, Generals von Moltke, von 
Podbeilski, and von Blumenthal met at Chemery, the headquarters of 
the crown prince of Prussia, on the 31st of August, and held a short 
conference on the situation of affairs. Here the positions of the corps 
and plan of operation were matured. The crown prince made the 
necessary dispositions, communicated the same in their minutest details 
to the commander of the Army of the Meuse, who immediately issued 
orders to his army for the attack of the following morning. It seemed 
very probable to the general staff that the French would retreat west- 
ward by Méziéres, it discovered the practicability of a hostile demon- 
stration towards the east, while it scarcely credited that McMahon, in 
view of the conspicuously unfavorable condition, would risk a battle in 
the vicinity of the Sedan. 

The object of the Third Army was to gain possession of the Mézi- 
éres road, and that of the crown prince of Saxony to obtain command 
of the outlet toward the east. Each commander was assured by the 
thunder of artillery, heard early on the morning of September 1, that 
the French army was attempting to escape by a route contrary to that 
anticipated ; therefore each hastened his attack so as to hold him fast 
and draw upon himself a corresponding fraction of his army. This 
attempt of each to surround the enemy and at the same time to afford 
material assistance to the other completely succeeded, and contributed 
in a great measure in bringing about the battle of Sedan. The action of 
both armies in deploying so far to their right and left while only a few 
battalions remained south of the fortress seems open to criticism. It is, 
however, perfectly justifiable when the circumstances are taken into: 
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consideration, viz..—the favorable natural features of the ground and 
the facilities offered for successful defense, although in front of a 
strongly fortified position, and the fact that in case the French should 
break through by the city and fortress southward, there was but a 
single bridge available for the purpose, their movements would be 
under constant observation, and therefore the necessary offensive 
measures could be taken at the proper moment. 

The Army of Chalons comprised, according to the “Ordre de 
Bataille” of the 25th of August, one hundred and sixty-six battalions, 
one hundred and twelve squadrons, eighty-one batteries of four hun- 
dred and two pieces, and eighty-four mitrailleuse. On the 1st of Sep- 
tember General McMahon had about one hundred and twenty-four 
thousand men under his command. 

The position chosen by the French, offering three sides front, was 
well adapted for an obstinate defense, and especially so the ground still 
available should their present position be forced. They showed them- 
selves during this war masters of the art of turning the ground to the 
very best advantage. The forest of Garonne, in connection with other 
clusters of woods, ravines, and deep gulches, afforded many covered 
positions. The advance of the Germans from Donchery against the 
strong position of Floing was only possible by the Big Bend of the 
Meuse, around which there was but one road, and that for the most 
part wound about deep precipices; it was very narrow and rugged, 
besides being hemmed in between rocks and the river. The lowland 
above the fortress was flooded by a break in the river embankment. 
The strategic position of the French in case of reverse was des- 
perate, and must inevitably lead to either complete destruction or an 
unconditional surrender. 

The difficulties of the French army were enhanced by the frequent 
change in its commander-in-chief and by many other contingencies. 
Marshal Mc Mahon was compelled to leave the field of battle about 
8 A.M. On account of a wound received from the fragments of a shell, 
turned over the command to General Ducrot, thereby overslaughing 
many officers who were his seniors. Ducrot had only joined the 
previous evening at Carignan as commander of the First Corps. He 
knew nothing of the plans of the retiring marshal, nor was he ac- 
quainted with the military situations The new commander issued 
orders at once for the massing of his army on the plateau of Illy, dur- 
ing the execution of which General Wimpffen claimed and assumed the 
chief command on the ground of an authority from the minister of war, 
Palikav, which he had until then withheld. Marching and counter- 
marching, disorder and confusion resulted. The sardonic old French 
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saying, “Ordre, contre-ordre, disordre,” reigning supreme for the 
moment. However, the admirable troops did not lose heart; they de- 
fended every inch of ground with heroic obstinacy. Great gaps were 
made in the ranks of the storming Germans by the heavy artillery, 
whirring mitrailleuse, and the annihilating fire of the chassepots. 
Again and again did the French dash against the wall that held them 
in its iron grasp; squadrons charged as only French horse can charge, 
but in vain, and the fast-imprisoned and sorely-tried army must finally 
succumb in a glorious but despairing conflict. It saved its military 
honor in a brilliant manner, and the heavy losses of the Germans— 
nearly nine thousand dead and wounded, among them four hundred 
and sixty-five officers—eloquently attest better than any description the 
severity of the action. On the evening of the 31st of August the 
German army had advanced close to the French position, and in some 
places was within feeling distance. 

The crown prince of Saxony deployed his three corps and two 
cavalry divisions in the small space between the Meuse and the Belgian 
frontier, inclining to the east and southeast. The Third Army, consist- 
ing of four corps, one infantry and two cavalry divisions, was posted 
on the South, and was held in immediate readiness to repulse any pos- 
sible attack of the enemy in that direction, or to fall on his flank should 
he, passing over the bridges, attempt a retreat towards the west. The 
Sixth Army Corps at Attigny, and the Fifth Cavalry Division at 
Tourteron, was held intact, in rear of the German left flank, as a kind 
of general reserve. 

General van der Tann advanced against Bazeilles, at 3 a.m. Sep- 
tember 1, over the pontoon bridges which had been laid the day before 
at Allicourt and over the railroad bridge farther down the river. He 
expected to take the town by surprise, or at least to meet with little re- 
sistance. Silently the Bavarians pressed forward to the warm reception 
that awaited them from the massive buildings of which the place for 
the most part is composed. Bazeilles had been carefully prepared for 
a stubborn defence, and the villa of Beurman in the northern suburbs 
had been turned into a veritable citadel. Here the well-known bloody 
battle raged with fiercest bitterness and terrible slaughter. On and on 
pressed the Bavarians with undaunted bravery, taking building after 
building, being at the same time exposed in flank and rear to the secret 
attacks of sympathizing inhabitants. General van der Tann was 
obliged by degrees to bring the greater part of his corps into the ac- 
tion, was finally reinforced by General von Hartman’s corps, and the 
Eighth Prussian Division was transferred from Remilly to the right 
bank of the Meuse. If, on the one hand, the Bavarians did not suc- 
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ceed in capturing the town after hours of desperate fighting, on the 
other, the French, although having repeatedly received strong and 
fresh reinforcements, did not eject them from the position again. 

The artillery, at the approach of darkness, energetically and suc- 
cessfully engaged in the action, and though late, made itself propor- 
tionately felt. The Twelfth Army Corps set out from Douzy. at five 
in the morning, marched by Rulle to Lamecourt, and then advanced 
against Moncelle. The artillery unlimbered for action, and the town 
was soon in the hands of the brave Saxons, who also took possession 
of the heights on the west by a rapid and gallant onset. The possession 
of these now became the object of a fierce struggle, which ended with 
the Germans in command of the strategic point which they had so 
gallantly won. North and South Germany, in the persons of the Sax- 
ons and Bavarians, joined hands at Monvilliers in combat against an 
old foe. The French moved towards the forest of Chevalliers by Daig- 
ny, on whose bridges General Ducrot especially relied in case of retreat, 
but encountered the Saxon troops of the Twenty-fourth Division, who 
had not been engaged at Moncelle and Monvilliers. This division ex- 
perienced great difficulty in holding their ground against the impetuous 
attacks of the French, but fresh troops coming soon to their assistance, 
the enemy was forced to retire, and the Saxons took possession of 
Daigny. 

At daybreak of the 1st of September the Prussian Guard Corps, 
with the First Guard Infantry Division, advanced against Villers-Cer- 
nay, and with the remaining troops afterwards against Franchval. 
Villers-Cernay was quickly wrested from the French, and Gavonne 
won in earnest combat ; other detachments gf the Guards took posses- 
sion of Haybes, reinforced the Saxons in Daigny, and deployed farther 
to the right, in the direction of the cavalry of the Guards. The actions 
in which the Saxons and Bavarians participated were especially severe, 
and in the early stages in many instances the want of ammunition was 
greatly felt. Bazeilles was finally taken after hours of frightful car- 
nage, and General von der Tann occupied it in force so as to be able to 
hold it in any event. 

In the mean time a vigorous artillery and infantry fire raged all 
along the line, under the cover of which the Twelfth Corps was to 
advance against Saint Menges, and the Guard Corps against Fleig- 
neux. These movements were not carried out to their full extent, 
for the skirmishing hussars of the Guards had already advanced within 
feeling distance of the Eleventh Army Corps at Olly. The emperor 
was at his post on the heights south of Frenois about 8.30 a. m., and 
the crown prjnce of Prussia had taken his position several hours earlier 
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on the adjacent hills. When the thick fog which prevailed since 
the early morning had disappeared, the whole surrounding country, 
even the deeply hidden Bazeilles, was distinctly visible. The roar 
of artillery proceeding from that direction indicated that a hotly-con- 
tested battle was in progress. The crown prince therefore ordered a 
division of the Second Bavarian Army Corps to proceed there imme- 
diately. This division, later on, materially assisted in the capture of 
Balan. The only force left south of Sedan was the Fourth Bava- 
rian Division. Small detachments of it advanced to the very works 
of the fortress at Torcey, others by Wadelincourt to the river-bank, 
and the artillery took position on the heights. 

The Wiirtemberger Division, at daylight, crossed the river below 
on bridges thrown across it, near Dom le Mesnal, and served as a gen- 
eral reserve north of Donchery. Running fights with the French from 
Méziéres led them at the close of the day to the very gates of that city. 
The Fifth and Eleventh Prussian Corps crossed to the left bank of the 
river on the 1st of September, in the darkness of the early morning, on 
the bridge at Donchery and on pontoons that had been thrown across 
it to the west of that town. Here both corps received orders about 7.30 
A. M. to advance around the bend of the fiver. against Saint Menges, 
for the Méziéres-Sedan road being free of the enemy, it was concluded 
he must be still in his position or in retreat to the east. The march was 
over the narrow and precipitous road already mentioned, the Eleventh 
Corps leading. Generally the Fifth Corps followed in rear of the left 
flank of the former, therefore its head was directed on Fleigneux by 
General von Kirckbach, its gallant commander. In the darkness of 
the morning some detachments lost their way, and several minor mis- 
haps occurred while crossing the bridges, so that when the column 
debouched from the narrow defile north of the river bend it was found 
that a portion of the Eleventh had fallen in rear of the Fifth Corps. 
Saint Menges was taken in the first onset, after which the Eleventh 
Corps gained ground to the right and left and formed the first or front 
line of battle. The Fifth followed in close order, forming a general 
reserve, and the artillery of both corps as soon as practicable proceeded 
to crown the commanding heights. The Germans now gained ground 
only step by step, for the position was defended with great courage 
and stubborn tenacity, and here the weak German battalions unflinch- 
ingly withstood the many desperate onslaughts of the French, and 
especially the famous charge of Gallifert’s brigade. They gallantly 
held their ground until about noon, when the rest of the column hav- 
ing emerged from the defiles took hand in the fray, the French were 
then forced to give way, and the Germans, after heavy losses, remained 
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in possession of the Floing-Fleigneux line of defence. The brave com- 
mander of the Eleventh Corps, General von Gersdorff, was severely 
wounded in the very moment of victory. Small bodies of the enemy 
crossed over the Belgian frontier, many were turned back upon Illy, 
and the German horse took many prisoners. 

The capture of Fleigneux, and the possession of the country to the 
south and east of Sedan, completed the iron circle around the doomed 
French army. The “Kettle-Battle,” as a recent military writer aptly 
termed it, now reached its climax. The whole French army must 
shortly make one supreme struggle for life or death. For the moment 
an ominous silence prevailed—a pause in the deadly conflict. It was 
the calm before the storm,—the concentration for the last effort to rend 
the chains that bound them,—the beginning of the end. The respite 
was short; suddenly the fire of seventy-one batteries burst upon the 
cooped-up French army. Its organization had already been loosened, 
itself shattered, and the division of General Liebert was the only force 
available to defend the remaining space of the strong position between 
Floing and Cazal. The fate of the day was now virtually decided, and 
General Wimpffen recognized the fact that he could no longer retain 


his present position. In the erroneous supposition that he could yet 


succeed in overthrowing the Bavarians, whom he considered somewhat 
shaken, and thus open a passage for his army to the east, he prepared 
for a desperate effort. The Twenty-fourth Division, on its way from 


Moncelle to attack Illy, met this suddenly improvised column, and the 
action resulted in the repulse of the French. The Germans continued 
to gain ground over a difficult country on the north and west fronts of 
the enemy. The spirited charges of the Margaritte Division on the 
plains between Floing and Cazal, led by General Gallifert, which were 
characterized by the greatest contempt of death, could delay, not stop, 
their victorious advance. Illy, Calvaire, d’Ilty, and Cazal fell into the 
hands of the Germans. The forest of Garoenne was simultaneously 
attacked on all sides by battalions of the Prussian Guards and of the 
Eleventh, Fifth, and Twelfth Corps, who charged into this last refuge, 
which had already been for hours swept by artillery. General Wimp- 
ffen placed himself at the head of a small force and succeeded in reach- 
ing Balan, but was confronted by the Bavarians and Fourth Prussian 
Corps, who forced him back, and pursued him to the very glacis of the 
fortress. 

The king of Prussia, who watched all these movements from his 
position, now perceived that his artillery completely commanded the 
narrow space in which the French army was inclosed. In order to 
hasten the certain result, the capitulation of the French, he ordered 
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about 4 p. M. the town of Sedan to be shelled. It was soon on fire in 
several places, and the Bavarians began to scale the palisades at Lorcy. 
At 2 p. M. the white flag had been displayed on the tower of the fort- 
ress, but it must have been withdrawn; at any rate, the Germans did 
not see it. The French commander now ordered the white flag to be 
shown on the tower, but only after great urgency from the French 
emperor did the emblem of defeat float on the breeze. The fire grad- 
ually ceased, and the bloody duel was brought to an end. The bowed- 
down French emperor, hard hit by events, and surrounded by dying 
officers and soldiers who obstinately held to the belief that Bazaine 
was on-his way to their rescue, threw himself at the feet of his royal 
opponent in the following letter, the delivery of which, a very unpleas- 
ant task, was intrusted to General Peille: “Not having met death in 
the midst of my troops, it only remains for me to place my sword in 
the hands of your majesty.” Now began the work of capitulation. 
Twenty thousand prisoners were taken in the detached fights around 
Sedan. By the capitulation eighty-three thousand men, one eagle, two 
colors, four hundred and nineteen cannon and mitrailleuse, one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine pieces of heavy artillery, one thousand and sev- 
enty-two transport-wagons, sixty-six thousand stands of arms, and 
about six thousand serviceable horses fell into the hands of the victors. 


J. J. O’ConneE Lt, 
Colonel U. S. Army (retired). 





BEYOND AND BACK AGAIN. 


CAPTAIN SPOONER was a lonely man, of quiet habits and simple tastes, 
who liked nothing better than spring violets, and hated nothing more 
than the dust and bustle of crowded streets. He was wont to dream 
much upon the things both of earth and heaven; believed in special 
providences, which, he said, were mere local interpretations of a gen- 
eral fact, like the separate sparkle of sunshine thrown off by each little 
ripple on the bay, and so the captain strove to extract from every 
incident in life its appropriate lesson, with, probably, the usual result 
of a view largely colored by the opinions and wishes of the moment. 
Regularly came to him the duties and relaxations of each day; the 
former of which he discharged in his office, while the latter took him 
in solitary rambles over the country upon a horse that botanized in 
harmony with his master, so far as generical differences of taste al- 
lowed. : 

The leisure of peace was consecrated by the captain to all manner 
of investigation, from the campaigns of Joshua to the visions of Swe- 
denborg, on the genealogy of words and the possibilities of chemistry ; 
but at present he was enjoying his afternoon ride through the pine- 
woods with reference partly to the pulmonary benefits of terebinthine 
and partly to specimens of the carnivorous sun-dew, and he had re- 
cently read several speculations upon what lies “beyond the gates,” 
and his thoughts readily took a celestial direction. 

True and trite enough it is to every man that “Heaven is farther 
off than when he was a boy.” Its glories seem to recede into misty 
uncertainties, very slightly clarified by the compound adjectives of 
sensational preaching. “The low sun makes the color,” and the noon- 
day of eschatology lies far in the future. If, however, our ideas of | 
heaven -want body, it is doubtless because the body to terms of which 
we are now limited is in no reSpect like what we shall be. Still, “the 
captive beats against the bars,” and would tempt the mysteries of un- 
known worlds. But the most creative imagination can only cross the 
abyss from this side in vehicles of terrestrial construction. Celestial 
sights and sounds, even as told by Swedenborg, are of the earth, 
earthy. There is a legal idea of heaven as a place where one can sit 
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at nisi prius all day long and play whist all night, while Sydney Smith 
rose to the conception of eating foie gras to the sound of trumpets. 
The old heathen poet was possessed of much finer sensibilities appar- 


ently, — 
“There the sun with glorious ray, 
Chasing shady night away, 
Makes an everlasting day, 
Where souls in fields of purple roses play; 
Others in verdant plains disport, 
Crowned with trees of every sort— 
Trees that never fruit do bear, 
But always in the blossom are.” 


Conservative Uncle John waives all discussion, insisting that the 
chief end of man here and hereafter is “to glorify God and serve him 
forever.” Certainly. But how and where? And the question evokes 
only the imagery of harp, psalm, and pearl. 

Surely, quoth the captain, this life is a discipline for that which is 
tocome. What is learned here is to be useful there. And God created 
this world and saw that it was good, at least before man spoiled it with 
his violence. Here in these very woods the air is laden with the breath 
of pine and flower that are his handiwork. The sunlight flashes 
through the shadows, lighting up yonder a tangle of gray moss, and 
here a holly-bush, spangled with berries of red. Nothing could be 
purer than this blue sky, nothing brighter than that veil of golden 
cloud, nor any path lead straighter to the infinite than this long glade 
that opens on the gulf, far out over which glided a solitary sail,— 


“One moment white, then lost forever.” 


What can we do more than the savage who paints a hereafter with the 
colors of his choicest experience ?— 


“By midnight moons, o’er moistening dews, 
In vestments of the chase arrayed, 

The hunter still the deer pursues— 
The hunter and the deer a shade.” 


Shall there be new heavens and a new earth, and shall there be no 
May-days, no trailing arbutus hidden ander the green leaves, none of 
the sweet clover of June, nothing of the harvest of October? “Verily,” 
thought the captain, as he took in a mighty breath of the air that came 
up through the pines from the sea, “verily, even my bit of the world 
here would make a very satisfactory heaven.” 

Just then a gnat flew into the captain’s eye. The pain was intense. 
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He dropped the reins and thrust his handkerchief under the smarting 
lids, only to irritate them more. A rabbit sprang out upon the path. 
The horse shied violently, and the captain found himself prostrate 
among the brakes, his presence of mind vindicated by the fact that 
he still kept his handkerchief, and diligently proceeded with its use. 
While he thought with vexed wonder how great an ache so small a 
creature made he heard a faint halloo, and visible in the distance was 
his runaway steed in the custody of a semi-naked negro. The captain 
came up, and, holding before the impromptu hostler a dime, “John,” 
said he, slowly wiping away his tears, “John, whatever heaven may be, 
remember there are no gnats there.” 

Trifles like these, then, make up our sorrows and delights ; a bit of 
sunshine, a waft of perfume, and we say, O soul, enjoy thyself forever! 
A sting of pain, a blast of storm, and, behold, we cry, It is better for 
me to die than to live. 

The captain was now in the way to secure a “Science of Being” by 
the process of exclusion. He modestly deferred, for the present, any 
assertions as to what heaven was, though more confident as to what it 
was not. Some further police is necessary before the millennium. 
Celestial zoology might admit the existence of the minister’s old mare, 
and the doctrine of compensation should provide for the costermonger’s 
donkey, to say nothing of the problem of cats and canaries, but nox- 
ious plants and animals, being simple incarnations of life already 
poisoned in its flow downwards through the evil hearts of men, shall 
be burned up in the fires of the last day. 

In the office of the captain were gathered his books. Here was the 
trysting-place to which he could summon Miss Martineau or Maud 
and be certain both would come, whether busy with the mysteries of 
mesmerism or dancing to the strains of flute and bassoon. Here also 
were waiting Brahma and the Vedas, or Uncle Remus and his stories. 
Within these four walls were solemn joys known only to the initiated. 
Mighty machinery is laboring and huge ships are buffeting with wind 
and wave to lay their treasures in goodly octavos at the feet of the 
seeker. Gutenberg and Aldus are his saints, and he believes heartily 
in the immaculate conception of the press. Blissful moments are those 
which-witness the arrival of closely-knotted bundles from some metro- 
politan Mudie, in which is a long-planned selection, the inspiration of 
the children of Mnemosyne. Nor do Houris alone visit his dreams. 
They abide with him ever in all the varied charms of primer, pica, and 
nonpareil. 

As the captain’s eye, now restored to service, wandered lovingly 
along the library shelves, dwelling each moment upon some familiar 
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acquaintance, he felt how completely they sympathized with all his 
moods, nor ever failed, moreover, in that happy unobtrusiveness which 
knows that at times no consolation is so sweet as that of a dumb 
presence. 

At the open window a vine was tossing its leaves in the wind, 
while the sunshine painted their play upon the opposite wall, until a 
cloud came up out of the west and breezes, freshened with cool sea- 
spray, rustled through the leaves of the magnolia. 

Very pleasant and comfortable it was as the captain looked up, and 
then turned over another leaf, reading: “To the man of business with 
a taste for books, who through the day has struggled in the battle of 
life with all its irritating rebuffs and anxieties, what a blessed season 
of pleasurable repose opens upon him as he enters his sanctum, where 
every article wafts to him a welcome and every book is a personal 
friend !” 

Shall, then, a man’s learning die with him? Truly do we labor 
and others gather the fruit. He that would save for one he loves often 
saves for those he hates. The very prizes we collect so eagerly and 
esteem so highly will in a few short years be tossed about the trays of 
some Nassau Street itinerant. Yet it is written that before Solomon 
lay all the treasures of this earth awaiting his choice, and the divine 
voice said, “Because thou hast asked wisdom and knowledge for thy- 
self . . . wisdom and knowledge is granted thee, and riches and 
wealth and honor.” It is possible that once beyond the grave the 
atomic theory, and even the Athanasian creed, will very inadequately 
fit the facts, at least on their farther side; but, quoth the captain, “No 
man will be the worse who takes more delight in Plato than Torque- 
mada, or who prefers Wordsworth to Wall Street. The most narrow- 
minded literalist cannot deny that there are books in heaven, though 
no mention is made of publishers, and where ledgers are to be found 
one might reasonably hope for Lamb.” And looking up again, he 
passed his volumes in review, gleaming in purple and gold, and said, 
“Perhaps it was bold to expect anything like the other life under the 
pines, but surely I have it here.” 

Just then clouds of dust swept in from the street and, like the har- 
pies of Strophades, swooped upon person, book, and table, filling the 
room with the vile débris of townward travel as the storm passed down 
the road. Finally the aggressive refuse eddied itself to rest on desk 
and shelf. Morocco and gilding looked out in dim eclipse, Socrates 
seemed foolish, Erasmus sober, Tennyson cacophonous, and the cap- 
tain remembered with penitent thankfulness that the old-fashioned 
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heaven was paved with gold and built up with all manner of precious 
stones, and resounded with the murmur of crystal streams. 

“After all,” concluded the captain, “St. John knew what he was 
talking about. In the streets of his Jerusalem there shall be neither 
sorrow nor crying, and there can be no dust there.” 

That evening as the captain went to bed and the day’s ideas drifted 
by, in those moments when consciousness gets cross-eyed and we seem 
to see double, looking curiously out from one self upon the other just 
ready to “roll down the gulfs of sleep,” his faith in St. John was a 
little obscured. Verily, night with its recompense of rest and the morn- 
ing with its renewed glow of life may well be a heavenly experience. 
Bright visions and sweet thoughts have come to all of us out of the 
darkness. It can bring no fear to the soul that is not afraid of itself. 
Is not rest the prominent feature of the orthodox elysium in many a 
New England farm-house, where man and maid are wont to go forth 
to their daily task at the break of dawn? Did not Swedenborg see 
beds in heaven with, doubtless, an innate power of self-adjustment, 
and with pillows of down from angels’ wings? Shall we always, then, 
be in the midst of “that fierce glory which beats upon the throne”? 
Has twilight no charms and the silent midnight no memories to be re- 
called with tender regret in that “sacred high eternal noon”? Rather 
shall Immortality have its shadow, if not of care, yet of repose. And 
the captain fell asleep. 

Outside the harbor bar there was a storm. Gray clouds trailed 
heavily past the water. The wind swept up the slope burdened with 
the smell of weed and wreck along the reef, where the surf was beat- 
ing with monotonous roar. The branches of the old oak that served as 
toof-tree were writhing and tossing in the blast. It was a night to 
dream of danger and disaster, and the captain was suddenly wakened 
to an atmosphere that seemed full of strange sounds and even of in- 
visible presences. In the distance a door swung to with a hollow roar, 
and above something fell with a dull jar that died out at once, as if 
smothered in the fear of its own noise. The captain searched in vain 
for a light. The mystery of darkness was upon him and defied any 
attempt of memory or reason. Window and stair, table and shelf, had 
all changed places, and nothing was familiar to the touch. Stealthy 
footfalls seemed to follow him, and stifled breathings were heard 
whenever he turned. Whatever he put his hand upon either shrank . 
from his approach or grew rigid with menace, and when he finally 
gained the entry and called for his orderly the very tones of his voice 
seemed not his, but another’s. A light appeared in the passage, foot- 
steps disengaged themselves from the confusion, matter began’ to 
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orient itself, mind to assert its control, and the captain, with many a 
contrite shake of the head, repeated, “And there shall be no night there, 
and they need no candle, neither light of the sun.” 

It happened among the incidents of service that the captain changed 
his station, but he carried his cares and problems with him, if not his 
furniture, no tariff hampering the transit of the former, still among 
which were his attempts at a reconstruction of the “Science of Being.” 
As essential elements, the landscape, the library, and the night-time 
had been tried and found wanting, except with conditions and reserva- 
tions that naturally interfered with the simplicity and universal appli- 
cation of statement so characteristic of our best science. Exceptions 
only show that a fag end or two is still outside our reach, and until 
this is wholly gathered in there is no telling how much slack is un- 
accounted for. 

After much speculation, it appeared to the captain that music 
afforded an infinity of resource well worth exploration. There was no 
heresy here either, at least at the starting-point. Song and trumpet 
are approved elements of all Catholic eschatology. It is more than 
probable that the strains which the great masters have made immortal 
were all of them but echoes from a higher and better world. There 
shall be many a spiritualized Trovatore, and such ravishing Sounds 
from Home as no exile or wanderer along the shores of earth has ever 
heard. The very stars in their courses sing as they roll, and Emerson 
himself experienced religion at an opera. Alexander felt that his 
conquests were incomplete without a Homer to sing them. Welcomes 
of celestial harmony have reached the ears of the dying, and if the 
ordinary sense has to be educated up to Wagner, there are none so 
dull as to find no melody in the voice of the robin and the lark. . Here, 
4f anywhere, we seem to have substantial ground from which to push 
our researches into the regions whence no man has returned. 

Again it was midnight. Rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub. 

Clearly round the corner came the triumphant strains of the Hard- 
scrabble brass band. The captain sat straight up in bed. “This is 
too much,” he groaned. And he thought of tom-toms reverberating in 
dull iteration through African jungles, or of the sacrificial-drum that 
shook Aztec temples with its horrid clamor, or of the butcher Santerre, 
who drowned with his tambours the dying protest of a king. The 
captain well knew what was coming. From the yard, on the right, of 
Major O. Rockerty, commanding the Hardscrabble Fusileers, where 
fife and cymbals were now disburdening themselves of Garry Owen, 
etc., they would adjourn to the residence, on the left, of our worthy 
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Mayor Schneider, for the performance of Die Wacht am Rhein. Then 
in front of the windows of the belle opposite would be a scrub-race of 
brass and reed through the intricacies of Am I not fondly thine own? 
and yet another in honor of the rival beauty below, waiting to be duly 
assured, Ever of thee I’m fondly dreaming, closing up towards morn- 
ing with a grand medley under the editorial attic of the Hardscrabble 
Herald. 

The captain lay down and pensively ruminated, now to the sym- 
pathetic strains of John Brown’s Body. He determined to abandon 
entirely any attempt at the composition of what apparatus and pursuits 
might belong to heaven, confident only that no gnats, and no dust, and 
no darkness shall enter therein, nor in any wise the Hardscrabble 
brass band with their instruments, at all events. For the rest, he 
remains content with what was seen at Patmos. 


H. W. Crosson, 
Brigadier General, U. S. A. (retired). 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


Aw analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, 
systematically classified. under a few general heads for the convenience 
of the reader and student, comprising extracts and comments, in 
which special attention is given to the most important and valuable 
articles. 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION, 


1. Report of General Corbin—A. and N. Reg., Sept. 24; A. 
and N. Jour., Sept. 24. 

2. Report of General Sumner.—Same. 

3. Report of General Bates.—Same. 

4. Report of General Wint.—A. and N. Reg., Oct. 1. 

5. Mr. Arnold Foster’s Army Scheme.—Unit. Serv. Mag., Sept. ; 
Ind. Vol. Rec., Aug. 15; A. and N. Gaz., Aug. 27-Sept. 24. 

6. Voluntary or Compulsory Service—A. and N. Gaz., Aug. 27. 

7. How to Get Recruits—Unit, Serv. Mag., Sept. 

8. The Standard of Strength for Imperial Defence—Jour. R. 
U.S. 1., Sept. 

9. Budgets: Belgium, Cuba, Japan, etc—Bulletin of Mil. 
Notes,* II. 

10. Organization of Armies: Bulgaria, France, Germany, etc.— 
Same. 

The first four articles are the annual reports of Division and De- 
partment Commanders, and are of more than usual interest. They 
have been published in the above service weeklies, but we desire to 
call special attention to points of general interest in each. 


From General Corbin’s Report: 
“COMMUTATION OF QUARTERS. 


“The chief paymaster again recommends that while the rate per 
month per room for commutation of quarters remain at $12 per month, 
the number of rooms be: for a second lieutenant, two; and for each 
additional grade, one room over the grade below. 


*Bulletin of Military Notes. Occasional. War Department, office of the 
Chief of Staff, General Staff, Second Division, Washington, D. C. 
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“The need for some relief for officers on duty where quarters 
in kind are not furnished hardly needs argument to support it. Ex- 
cept in some of the smaller cities, the amount now allowed is simply 
insufficient to provide quarters in any way suitable. It is easy to 
say that an officer should live within his income and that his ex- 
penditure for rent should conform to his income; but it is not so 
easy to practice it. The slight relief which is recommended by the 
chief paymaster is endorsed by me, if nothing better can be done: 
That rents have increased greatly since the present schedule was made 
is of course well known to all. 

“A better solution, however, at any rate for officers, stationed 
in cities near military posts, would be to erect at these posts suitable 
quarters for their occupancy. * * * 


“MILEAGE, 


“The present system of mileage, to meet the expense of officers 
traveling at government expense, is only partially satisfactory. For 
long, continuous journeys, the sum received as mileage is ordinarily 
sufficient ; but for the shorter and broken journeys, it is entirely in- 
adequate. Inspectors and paymasters possibly feel it more than 
others; but very many other officers, traveling on government ser- 
vice, are obliged to pay out of their own pockets a portion of the 
expenses that should be met by the government. Just how the re- 
lief should come is a problem worthy of the attention of the general 
ee ee 


“THE GENERAL STAFF. 


“The working of the general staff under my personal observa- 
tion and experience confirms my opinion expressed at the time the 
general staff law was under consideration, viz.: that the adjutants 
general of divisions and departments should be officers of a division 
of the general staff. The position of chief of staff and that of ad- 
jutant general of a division or department are analogous. The pres- 
ent practice creates two positions, one of which is wholly unneces- 
sary. Should the chief of staff have more duties than one officer 
can perform, and often he will, his assistants should be officers of 
the general staff, and, of course, always junior to the chief. The 
assignment of a chief of staff with rank less than that of the adjutant 
general is hateful from a military point of view and hurtful to dis- 
cipline, and should, in the best interests of the service, be discontin- 
ued. Both are officers performing, under the present conditions, 
duties so nearly akin that the dividing line is often difficult to deter- 
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mine, and there is every reason why the chief should be the senior 
in rank. The cure for this is executive action, by transfer as va- 
cancies occur of all the officers remaining in the military secretary’s 
department, to the general staff. If this is not practicable, then the 
senior should in every instance be the chief and all juniors his 
assistants, and assignments be made to division and departments 
with a due regard to rank, which should not be ignored under any 
circumstances. Any other course is a menace to every principle of 
military organization and of discipline. 

“It is recommended that the general staff take into consideration 
the subject of working out a scheme by which line officers shall see 
from time to time service in an arm other than their own. I believe 
this would be of the greatest benefit, in fitting for possible command 
in the position of general officers, where knowledge of the capabilities 
and endurance of all arms is so necessary and vital to success in the 


field. * * * 
“THE COAST ARTILLERY. 


“Taking all these facts into consideration, the need for congres- 
sional action is urgent. I say this, not for the benefit of the officers 
of the artillery, or of the artillery arm, but for the army and the 
aie > os 

“I therefore very strongly advocate that the coast artillery be 
increased at least one-half, and the pay of the enlisted men in the 
grades noted raised. * * * 

“Tt is recommended that the district commander be not in com- 
mand of any artillery post, though he may have his headquarters 
and be stationed thereat. 

“Tt is also recommended that existing orders be so modified as to 
permit artillery post commanders to allow reputable citizens to see a 
portion of the fortifications. A liberal spirit in this direction would 
assist the artillery and the army generally by giving an interest in it 
to the public. * * * 

“Tf it were possible by my act to absolutely stop the manufacture 
and use of intoxicating drinks of any kind, I would do so; if it were 
possible by my act to prevent the use by any person in the military 
service of intoxicating drinks, I would do so; but realizing that the 
impossible, however desirable, must give way to what is possible and 
practicable, I am firmly of the opinion that it would be in the in- 
terests of discipline to re-establish the canteen feature of the post 
exchange, recognizing that in this way the evil of the use of drink 
can be minimized. I say this, realizing that there are many objections 
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to the selling of beer and light wines at military posts, both on ethical 
grounds and from actual results in the past, but as the almost universal 
testimony of post and company commanders is that many more men 
will leave the post to get drink when none can be obtained thereon 
than if there were beer and light wines sold at the post exchange, 
I can but advocate the re-establishment of their sale at military 
posts.” 
From General Sumner’s Report: 


“PROMOTION. 


“In addition to the recommendations which have been made in the 
body of this report, I have the honor to make the following: 

“The serious consideration of the general staff should be devoted 
to some general system of advancement which will prevent the stag- 
nation in promotion that now threatens the army. The ill effects of 
slow promotion are too well known to need comment.” 

From General Bates’ Report: 


“MILEAGE. 


“The complaint is general that the mileage received by these 
officers does not nearly cover their expenses, owing to the fact that 
the stations of the militia companies are separated by but small dis- 
tances, and that hotel expenses are heavy. To avoid making an 
order to inspect militia a heavy drain on an officer’s purse, it is 
recommended that, in making inspections of militia, officers be re- 
imbursed the full amount of their actual expenses. 


“POST LAUNDRIES. 


“There is a growing necessity for the establishment of laundries 
at permanent posts. They should be built at public expense, and the 
charge for work done limited so as to cover operating expenses only.” 

The fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth articles above cited refer to 
the present scheme of reform and reorganization of the British 
Army. A few quotations will suffice to illustrate their general trend: 

From the United Service Magazine: 

“No intelligent person would for a moment contest the soundness 
of the three main principles asserted by Mr. Arnold Forster: (1) 
That we should aim rather at increasing our military strength for 
Over-sea operations than at maintaining large land forces for the 
local defence of these islands; (2) that land forces which are 
“redundant” (that is to say, do not appear capable of returning 
good value for the money spent upon them, because useless or 
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superfluous), should be dispensed with; and (3) that the efficiency 
of the Army stands in very urgent need of improvement, whilst the 
cost must at the same time, so far as possible, be reduced. 

“With the above entirely praiseworthy objects in view, Mr. 
Arnold Forster has produced a scheme under which the regular army, 
as well as being reduced in numbers with the Colors (a perfectly 
sound proceeding), is at the same time foolishly reduced to a lower 
standard of mobilized efficiency. * * * 

“Moreover, though we might have, for what is called ‘Home De- 
fence,’ an army of 400,000 or 4,000,000 of the best trained troops 
in the world, and even if every ship, naval and commercial, belong- 
ing to a great Continental Power had been sunk or captured, we should 
still fall short of procuring an advantageous peace unless we had 
arranged matters so that an army of at least half a million could 
actually be made ready for service abroad. Having such an army, 
we might not require to use it, but being without it we should most 
certainly be compelled to create it. 

“Whatever scheme may be adopted for the ideation of the 
British Army, the ‘recruiting difficulty’ remains the crux of the 
problem. It may or may not be possible to evolve a system under 
which an ample supply of recruits would be obtainable by voluntary 
enlistment, for both regular and ‘national’ forces; but in any case 
compulsion could be employed only in the case of the latter. Mr. 
Arnold Forster has endeavored to show that what he is pleased to 
call ‘conscription’ is out of the question, upon account of the expense, 
altogether apart from other objections. But his arguments are en- 
tirely fallacious ; he assumes that we must train 380,000 men annually, 
for one year, whereas we could obtain forces ample for our needs 
by the enlistment of 100,000 annually for twelve years’ training and 
reserve service, and all the efficiency required could be secured 
under the by no means onerous conditions already suggested above. 
Mr. Arnold Forster further assumes that, as the result of adopting 
compulsory service, the pay of the regular army would need to be 
doubled. The reason of this is not apparent; the effect would most 
probably be in the contrary direction. * * * 

“For the British Regular Army what is required is quality—uni- 
form quality—not quantity; whilst for a National Defence Force, im- 
mediately tangible quantity coupled. with latent quality would suffice 
for our needs; because, in our case, unlike that of a Constitutional 
Power, the Navy, not the Army, is our “First Line,” as well as the 
foundation of all our strength, offensive and defensive.” 

A. W. A. PoLtock. 
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The matter of Imperial Federation is one upon which it behooves a 
foreigner, although of a race so closely allied with your own, to speak 
with befitting modesty of expression at least. But it is quite impossible 
for an American who is at all familiar with the history of his own coun- 
try not to feel a profound sympathy as well as interest in the general 
progress of a movement which as yet, I presume, is in its incipiency 
at the present time. You are going through a history not only very 
analogous to our own, but I may say very similar to our own. Of 
course you are familiar, in a general way at least, with the genesis 
of the United States of America—how we began some three centuries 
ago as a number of Colonies, some of them of different nations, not 
even a group of Colonies, because in no way related one to another. 
Although the majority was settled by the English people, you know 
how those Colonies grew separate from each other, with jealousies 
that were perhaps accentuated by the very fact that they were so close 
one to another. The differences betwen them, differences of religion, 
differences of habit and thought, differences of social custom, alien- 
ated them very markedly one from another. A feeling that was worse 
than jealousy, a feeling approaching at times almost to hatred, and 
certainly aversion, was felt among Colonies that were very closely 
situated together, geographically. In the work at which I am at pres- 
ent engaged—a history of the war of 1812 between your country and 
my own—I was led at a very early period, even before I began the 
history of that war, to notice that the factors which brought about 
the war, the conduct of the British Government, proceeded from ideas 
that far antedated the particular period at which those measures origi- 
nated. The habit of thought of the British Government which led them 
to those particular lines of action had its origin long before the Na- 
poleonic period, or the period of the French Revolution. It sprang 
directly from certain habits of thought, and certain policies, which 
were entirely familiar to them in the period of colonial relations, and 
when they put them into action and gave us grievous offence—and, 
I think, very reasonable offence—they were only carrying out lines of 
thought with which they were already familiar. That led me to pursue 
my studies a little more into this matter, and pay more and more 
attention to the general condition of the American Colonies at that 
period, and it enforced more and more upon my mind that of which I 
have just spoken, the general aversion of the Colonies one to another. 
* * * Tt has been maintained by American thinkers that it was that 
war, 1812-1814, to which we first really owed the vital spark of union. 
I mention these things as of interest, because it shows how slowly and 
under what difficulties any great idea must take its shape, what in- 
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exhaustible patierice is necessary on the part of those who would 
nourish an idea of a Union such as that of the United States, or of 
Imperial Federation, whatever shape that may ultimately take for the 
British Empire of the present time. 

Cart. A. T. Manon, U. S. Navy. 


The tenth is a valuable article on the subject of general interest 
to all nations, and was discussed by a number of prominent men, such 
as Sir Edward Grey, M. P., Captain Colomb, Admiral Bowden-Smith, 
Colonel Balfour, Lord Brassey, and Mr. Shea, secretary of the Na- 
tional Service League. 

MILITARY INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING. 
1. The Russian Scheme for Instruction for Battle—Jour. R. U. 
S. I., Sept. 
Coast Artillery Drill—A. and N. Reg., Oct. 1. 
The Military Maneuvers.—A. and N. Gaz., Aug. 27-Oct. 24. 
Lessons of the Military Maneuvers.—Same, Sept. 17. 
The Autumn Maneuvers.—Mil. Mail, Sept. 9-23. 
Physical Effects of Modern Gunnery.—A. and N. Gaz., Sept. 
24. 

7. Maneuvers: Russia, Italy, Germany, etc.—Bulletin Mil. Notes, 
II. 

8. Colonel Wagner on the Maneuvers.—A and N. Reg., Oct. 1; 
A. and N. Jour., Oct. 1. 


The first of the above articles is an interesting outline of direc- 
tions for battle for forces of all arms, arranged under the following 
headings : 

1. General Precepts. 

Disposition for Battle. 

Respective Duties of the Several Arms. 
Maneuver in Fighting Formations. 

Offensive Action. 

Defensive Action. 

The Characteristics of Night Fighting. 
Orders for Battle. 

Duties of the Different Commanders in Battle. 


PEN ANP HDHD 


We have space for only a few extracts: 

“1. In battle, as in every encounter, success will be on the side of 
the man who knows what he wants, and who acts with the greatest 
energy and perseverance, and with a thorough knowledge of the 
matter he has in hand. 
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“The best way to beat the enemy lies in attacking him. Con- 
sequently, the tendency to act on the offensive should be converted 
into a fixed principle at the time of each encounter. 

“The Defence has equally the same object, viz., to beat the enemy ; 
consequently, when one has to defend oneself, it is not sufficient merely 
to ward off blows, it is necessary also to strike them. 

“Tt is essential always to strive to take the initiative in action, 
that is to say, we must not do what the enemy wishes, but we must 
compel him to do what we want. 

“In battle, the efforts of all the troops ought to aim at one common 
object; and everyone, from the Commander-in-Chief down to the 
private soldier, ought to recognize this object as the one it is his 
special mission to attain. 

* * * * * * * 

“2. Disposition for Battle—It should fulfil the following require- 
ments :-— 

“a. All arms ought to be in a position to develop their full 
strength. 

“b. The reciprocal support of the different arms ought to be 
assured. , ; 

“c. The form of disposition for battle ought to admit of piercing 
or enveloping the enemy, and of foiling his attempts to pierce or en- 
velope in his turn. 


“Taking into account the nature of the ground and of the import- 
ance of different portions of the position, the disposition should 
scarcely ever have the same density of formation along the whole 
extent of front; it will be deepest at the important point (in the de- 
fence), and opposite the important point (in the attack), and thinner 
at others. 

“The disposition for battle includes the Fighting Line and the 
General Reserve. This force is divided in units, each under its own 
commander. 

“Each of the units comprises in its turn a Fighting Line and a 
Divisional Reserve. 

“The duty of the Fighting Line consists in preparing the ground 
for the decisive attack by means of its fire and corps attacks. 

“The General Reserve is intended to strike the decisive blow, and 
to support the fighting lines. 

* * * * * * * 


“3. Respective Duties of the Several Arms.—All arms ought to 
support and aid one another. 
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“The infantry ought always to yield place to the artillery, because 
the artillery is more tied down by the nature of the ground ‘than the 
infantry. It is only in the last phase of the battle, at the moment 
of the assault, that the artillery accompanies the infantry. 

“In default of the special support, the artillery is protected by the 
nearest infantry detachments. 

“The infantry co-operates by its fire with the cavalry at the mo- 
ment of the charge, if within effective range. 

* * * * * _ * 


“sc. The Offensive-—The decision to attack the enemy ought to 
be irrevocable, and carried through to the finish ; one must be resolved 
heart and soul to conquer or die. 

* * * * ee * 

“These new Russian Instructions, which have been in force since 
1901, are founded on the maxims of the well-known General Drago- 
miroff, the eminent soldier, who has for long been the principal 
Instructor of the Russian Army, and whose long and distinguished 
career has recently been brought to a close by his retirement. Gen- 
eral Dragomiroff was a devoted admirer of the great. Field-Marshal 
Suvaroff, and his military maxims are admittedly founded on the pre- 
cepts of that great commander.” 


The second article contains part of the new drill regulations for 
coast artillery. 


The third, fourth and fifth articles relate to the recent British 
maneuvers. 


The sixth is of special interest to the navy and the artillery, but 
has also a more general interest attached to it: 

“Among the papers read at the last annual meeting of the British 
Medical Association was one by Fleet Surgeon Lloyd Thomas, which 
makes a strong claim upon the interest of naval officers. These 
‘notes,’ as the fleet surgeon modestly calls them, have appeared in the 
British Medical Journal, and are now reprinted in pamphlet form. 
Twenty or thirty years ago naval surgeons did not think it worth 
while to study the effects of gunnery practice upon the nerves and 
hearing organs. To-day the matter is beginning to attract profeSsional 
attention. At present there are no statistics to enable us to judge 
whether or no ‘gun-deafness’ is increasing in the fleet, but it seems 
probable that serious injuries both to nerves and hearing are being 
caused afloat, and that these physical evils may be in some degree 
checked or alleviated. The importance of good shooting is now so 
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fully recognized in the Royal Navy that far more practice with heavy 
guns takes place than formerly. To every man who is not exception- 
ally proof against violent noise, prize-firing and quarterly practice are 
ordeals often followed by headache or nervous strain, sometimes by 
temporary or permanent injuries to what the unscientific call their 
ears. It is a moot point, says Dr. Thomas, whether the men serving 
the guns inside a casemate or barbette, or those working an upper 
deck battery, suffer more from the effects of firing. Those on deck 
are more affected by the muzzle concussion, known as the ‘blast,’ 
those within enclosed areas by the violent shaking in the breech of 
the guns, which, for want of a precise word, may be termed ‘breech 
concussion.’ 

“In the judgment of Dr. Thomas, breech concussion rarely dam- 
ages the drum of the ear, although it is liable to produce distinct con- 
cussions of the skull, spinal column, and the larger joints, and to give 
rise to headache, tongue bites, and general shock. But ‘blast’ is a 
form of concussion which may have far-reaching consequences upon 
those within its radius, and so it is important that officers and men 
should avoid needless exposure to this form of shock. It is felt most 
acutely on the level of the muzzle, within a certain distance, and es- 
pecially in advance of the firing point; but the effects of ‘blast’ are 
also severely felt by those stationed above the gun level. 

“Breech concussion, on the contrary, is probably less severe afloat 
than ashore, owing to the resiliency of the ship as a floating sub- 
stance. Dr. Thomas shows that the use of telescopic sights, now fitted 
with india-rubber eye-pieces, is attended with little risk to the eyes. 
Complete ‘gun-deafness’ is stated to be quite exceptional afloat, but 
there is reason to believe that most gunnery officers and instructors 
suffer from impaired hearing, which may or may not improve in later 
years. The symptoms of pronounced injury to the hearing organs 
can usually be detected by skilled surgeons, and thus it is very im- 
portant that officers and men should seek medical aid in good time. 
Too often, says Dr. Thomas, the injury is ignored, even when accom- 
panied by severe pain. ; 

“With regard to the precautionary measures to be taken, this 
pamphlet will be found suggestive, although the author frankly ad- 
mits that medical knowledge is still very imperfect. He believes, 
however, that it is important to use cotton wool, wax, oil, or india- 
rubber nipples, and indicates that these precautions are commonly 
neglected by the men, who think it more or less effeminate to plug 
the ears, or are reluctant to deaden their hearing when on duty. It 
is evidently worth while to experiment further with all of these pro- 
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posed preventatives, and to impress upon officers and men the urgency 
of seeking expert treatment when pain or deafness is experienced. 
As most gunners know, the mouth should be kept partially open at 
the moment of discharge, and—this is less familiar—the muscles of 
the face and throat should not be kept in a state of tension.” 


MILITARY HISTORY, STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 


1. Extracts from the Journal of Major André.—United Serv. 
Mag., Sept. 
2. Across the Northeastern Frontier—Same. 
Imperial Federation for Defence.—Same. 
Australia’s Unpreparedness.—Same. 
The Evolution of Modern Strategy.—Same. 
The Uses of the British Navy.—Same. 
Machine Guns up to Date.—Jour. R. U. S. I., Sept. 
. Campaigns against India from the West—Same. 
9g. Command of the Sea and the Value of Torpedo Flotillas.— 
Same. 
10. The Strategic Position of Russia:—A. and N. Gaz., Aug. 27. 
II. Japanese vs. South African Tactics—Same, Sept. 10, 17. 
12. Forts and Fleets.—Same, Sept. 10. 
13. The Thibet Expedition —Same, Sept. 17. 
14. The War in the Far East—Jour. R. U. S. I., Sept.; Mil. 
Mail, Aug. 26-Sept. 23; A. and N. Gaz., Aug. 27-Sept. 24; Mar. 
Rund., Beth. 12. 


‘The first of these articles is a reprint from our own most important 
military periodical, to which the editor of the British journal makes 
his acknowledgments in these terms: 

“For permission to reprint the following extracts, the Editor of 
the UniTep Service MaGAZzINeE is indebted to Brigadier General 
Theo. F. Rodenbough, Editor of the Journal of the Military Service 
Institution of the United States, whose invariable courtesy and kind- 
ness it is a great pleasure to have so notable an opportunity of ac- 
knowledging.” 


The second and the thirteenth articles relate to the Thibet Expedi- 
tion ; the third and fourth to British Federation schemes. 


The fifth is a continuation of the excellent articles by Colonel 
Mande, the present instalment relating to the development of the 
modern German army from the days of Scharnhorst to the present 
time, especially as regards the General Staff: 
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“Hence, when the campaigns of 1864-66 and 1870 ensued, though 
there were still in the higher ranks a few survivals of Napoleonic 
times for the most part too old to learn new tricks, each of these 
had at his right hand a picked and trained intelligence, accustomed 
to sift the true from the false, and to decide rapidly, on sound general 
principles comprehensible to all, what orders to issue to meet the 
special emergency. Their maneuver training gave them the necessary 
grasp of the situation, and their military history study the knowledge 
of the strength of their materials, i ¢., prepared them to estimate the 
phenomena inseparable from war, the confusion of the battlefield, the 
excitement of victorious troops and the depression and exhaustion of 
defeated ones, at their due and proper value in relation to the work 
remaining to be done and the sacrifices still necessary to secure the 
ultimate result. 

“This is the true purpose of the study of military history, and the 
end cannot be gained by confusing the subject with what we are 
pleased to call ‘strategy.’ The simple combinations which are dis- 
cussed with such tedious elaboration in the pages of ‘Hamley’s Opera- 
tions of War,’ for instance, in so far as they are true at all, can be 
grasped by 9o per cent. of the subalterns of every army. The diffi- 
culty of enforcing their execution in a peace-trained force, in which 
the junior ranks know nothing of the all-absorbing excitement .and 
extreme tension of mind, soul, and body involved, is quite another 
matter, and the only guarantee possible that the phenomena of war, 
when encountered, should be judged in their proper proportion lies 
in a dissemination amongst all ranks of a knowledge of what these 
things are and how they have been conquered, or the reverse, by their 
forefathers in days gone by. 

“‘What men have done that men can do,’ is a saying intelligible 
to every one; and if in a regiment when face to face with a difficult 
situation, every man more or less remembers how the same regiment 
met and overcame the same or similar difficulties, they, as a corporate 
body, will bear with ease dangers and hardships, which without such 
knowledge would fill them with the deepest despondency.” 

The sixth is a very well written and an entertaining article: 

“The subject into which we are about to inquire is one of very 
great and, it might be said, of quite capital importance to all of us. 
It is the significance, the functions, and the employment of the British 
fleet, of that force upon which we all largely depend for our material 
safety and the immunity we enjoy, whether we be inhabitants of these 
islands, or members of that race which is sometimes spoken of as 
‘our children beyond the seas.’ 
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“I shall not dwell upon what would result from an invasion. of 
these islands. We cannot admit that any invasion in force is possible. 
We cannot contemplate such a possibility without dismay. We do not 
contemplate it. I think it is clear that command of the sea is at once 
the natural and the only defence of a country like ours, or of any other 
similarly circumstanced against invasion. This is the teaching of 
history. The records of eight hundred years are the proof of it. 
Never, when Englishmen have held together, has hostile foot been 
set upon our shores. We cannot misread the lesson of such a history. 
We cannot explain it unléss we admit, as we must, that it results from 
immutable conditions. The truth is that the operations of war are 
ruled by the risks they involve, and we shall not be true to ourselves 
unless we make that risk so appalling that no would-be invader will 
venture the attempt. 

“And now I enter upon the last part of my subject, a part of it, 
indeed, which, though I separate it for clearness, is really inseparable 
from the considerations already suggested. We are not an island 
people only. We are an Empire with dominions scattered through- 
out the globe, upon which the sun never sets. The world has no 
parallel for an Empire like ours. We are accustomed, sometimes, to 
look back to the Colonies of Greece as something of a prototype, but 
there never existed that intimate bond between them which holds our 
Empire together. We. cannot do without our Colonies. They cannot 
exist aS prosperous communities without ourselves. ‘If our islands 
fall,’ said Nelson, speaking of certain possessions then of value, ‘Eng- 
land would be so clamorous for peace that we should humble our- 
selves.’ It is by reason of our possessing sea-power that the commerce 
of the Colonies has grown, that their credit has been maintained, and 
that they have been able to borrow cheaply the money necessary for 
their development. 

“Much of what I said concerning the defence of the kingdom 
against invasion applies with equal force to the defence of the Empire 
at large. Without command of the sea, each of our Colonies is open 
to attack, with the ultimate consequence, if success attend the enemy’s 
arms, that the bond of our Empire would be severed. 

“Tt has already occurred to you, I am sure, that the Navy cannot 
suffice for everything. We must have an Army as well. We cannot 
defend the land frontiers of India without one. We cannot enter 
upon territorial operations, unless we have military forces in adequate 
numbers. But I would point out, as a paramount fact, and as one 
sufficient for my present purpose, that no military forces can avail 
without command of the sea, without the fleet to transport them to 
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their over-sea base, and to maintain their communications with their 
base at home.” 
ARTILLERY. 


1. Machine Guns up to Date.—Jour. R. U. S. I., Sept. 
2. Quick-Firing Field Artillery —A: and N. Gaz., Sept. 3. 
3. Artillery: France, Germany, Japan, etc—Bulletin of Mil. 
Notes, II. 
WARSHIPS, 


1. The New French Battleship Suffren—Jour. R. U. S. I., Sept. 
2. Navy: Germany, France, Japan, etc.—Bulletin of Mil. Notes, 
II. 
TRANSPORTATION. 


1. Military Transportation by Sea—A. and N. Gaz., Sept. 17. 


“The complaint which has been made in some quarters that the 
maneuvers which recently came to an end have been of little serious 
value is wholly unwarranted. If alone from the circumstance that the 
Army and Navy were brought together to undertake conjoint opera- 
tions, these maneuvers have had an educational result which can 
hardly be claimed for any that preceded them. Naturally those who 
were anxious to obtain from the proceedings arguments for or against 
the possible invasion of this country have been disappointed, and it is 
to be feared that, as a consequence, they are laying the blame on the 
military authorities. But there is really no ground for anything of 
the kind, and if the purpose of the scheme is held steadily in view, 
and not an altogether fictitious purpose introduced, it must be acknowl- 
edged that the result has been both useful and satisfactory. 

“The continued safe-being and prosperity of our Empire rest upon 
the provision and maintenance of an adequate Navy, and an Army of 
which that portion which is in these isles should be always ready for 
service abroad. The potentiality of the land force is extended by the 
mobility it derives from, and is ensured by, our supremacy at sea, a 
fact which recalls the terse phrase of Sir John Fisher that ‘no soldier 
of ours can go anywhere unless a sailor carries him there on his 
back.’ In these maneuvers we have a demonstration, partial and incom- 
plete, but valuable and educational, of the method by which the 
mobility and potentiality of the Army can and must be increased. 
Herein is no new conception of the object and purpose of sea power, 
but it is a conception which is inadequately realized by our countrymen, 
as was never more clearly shown than by the criticism to which we 
have referred above. The value of such an extension of strength is 
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understood in Germany, where similar maneuvers have just been 
carried out; it was brought home to the United States in their war 
with Spain, and has left its mark on their military policy; while in 
the Far East we have had a demonstration of its larger issues and 
results which should be to us both a lesson and a warning. It is in the 
harmonious co-operation of the land and sea forces of Japan that we 
find a feature of the war most strongly marked out for our guidance 
and teaching. If we are able to take these lessons to heart, to make a 
study of them, to profit by their invigorating and tonic effects, we 
shall do well. But we must rid ourselves first of the parochial abortion 
which limits our ideas of military strategy to the defence of London 
and preparations for resisting an invasion of this island behind the 


hedgerows of its southern counties.” 


EQUIPMENTS, 
1. Equipment: France, Great Britain, Russia —Bulletin of Mil. 


Notes, II. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. A New System of Securing Secrecy in Wireless Telegraph 
Signaling.—Scien. Amer. Suppl., Sept. 17. 

“The securing of absolute secrecy in the dispatches sent by wire- 
less telegraphy is a problem that is yet to be solved. Before the new 
telegraph to which Marconi has contributed so much, can enter the 
domain of industrial practice, a solution of this problem will be abso- 
lutely imperative. We have syntonization, it is true; but it is con- 
ceded by every one, even by the inventors of wireless telegraphy ap- 
paratus, that this offers but a provisional and very imperfect solution. 
On the ucher hand, no one up to the present has practically solved the 
problem of the concentration in any one direction of the energy emitted 
by the antennz, that of the determination, at the receiving office, of 
the direction of the waves coming in. Several contrivances have been 
proposed, but none has given conclusive results. 

» * * * * * * 

“We conclude, then, that it is by concentration, such as Hertz 
effected with his reflectors, that we shall be able (granting that the 
waves can be directed) to solve the problem of the absolute secrecy 
of dispatches in wireless telegraphy.” 


* 








SERVICE SALAD, 


Readers of the “United Service” 
are cordially invited to contribute to 
this department items of either fact or 
fancy, grave or gay, instructive or 
only entertaining; in short, any liter- 
ary flotsam and jetsam likely to in- 
terest our subscribers. 


—_—_< 


THE SIREN OF THREE-MILE 
BEND. 


I, 


Three-mile Bend was a typical 
Australian mining camp. There was 
the usual mixture of languages, 
creeds, and nationalities, and repre- 
sentatives of almost every clime 
mingled fraternally or otherwise be- 
neath its glowing northern skies. It 
differed perhaps from some of its 
prototypes in one respect,—it was 
richer. The nuggets lay in bushels 
beneath the yellow sands that form- 
ed the bed of the huge curve in the 
creek from which the camp took its 
name. It was situated in a rugged 
chain of mountains near the Roper 
River, in .the Northern Territory. 
Remote as the spot was from civil- 
ization, the magnetic influence of the 
royal metal, finding its subtle way 
over mountain, desert, creek, and 
plain, kindled the auri sacra fames 
in the- hearts of hundreds of eager 
fortune-seekers in the far-off cities 
of the south, and impelled a multi- 
tude of adventurous spirits to brave 
the hardships of those distant wilds. 

There were exciting times in the 
early days. An insulting remark 
often caused the daring speaker his 


life; men settled old scores—new 
ones too, for that matter—with the 
knife; and whenever the stillness of 
the night was broken by the sharp 
crack of a pistol-shot, —as it fre- 
quently was,—those who had retired 
to rest simply turned in their blankets 
and muttered, “Another ‘chum’ lost 
the number of his mess.” There was 
no restraint. Law and order did not 
exist even in name. The lust for 
gold aroused the basest passions of 
the human heart in all their fierce 
intensity. For gold, men quarreled, 
fought, and died. For gold, half the 
decalogue was set at naught. For 
gold, honor was lost, conscience 
stifled, and friendship betrayed. 
“Aurum omnes, victa pietate coler- 
unt.” 
Il. 

Dick Hogan and Charles Ingle- 
field were two among the many who 
went to the field, Hogan with the 
first rush, Inglefield some twelve 
months later. Two individuals more 
dissimilar in every respect it would 
be impossible to conceive. Theirs 
was one of those incongruous friend- 
ships so often seen in mining-camps. 
Inglefield was young, handsome and 
graceful; Hogan was middle-aged, 
rugged, and plain. Inglefield was a 
Melbourne ’Varsity man, and con- 
sequently educated, while Hogan’s 
menta] attainments were of the most 
ordinary kind. Inglefield was shal- 
low, selfish, and unprincipled; Hogan 
was simple, generous, and true-heart- 
ed. 

Their connection was of some 
years’. standing, and dated from a 
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day when Hogan jumped from an 
incoming steamer in Cleveland Bay 
and periled his own life to save that 
of Inlgefield, who had been acci- 
dentally knocked overboard from the 
deck of a passing cutter. That was 
a fortunate day in mote ways than 
one for Inglefield. He had landed 
in Queensland several months be- 
fore with a few hundred pounds, a 
liberal education, and an all but 
hopeless prospect of making amends 
for a wasted life in Victoria by a 
new start in the younger colony. He 
found as many before him had done, 
that the sine qua non of success in 
the new country was work, and hard 
work at that. But for work of any 
kind he had no aptitude or inclina- 
tion whatever. At the time of his 
rescue by Hogan he had done noth- 
ing, his little capital had dwindled to 
two figures, and the outlook for the 
future was particularly dismal. 

Hogan at that time was a simple- 
hearted, ignorant miner, who could 
barely write his own name. Sen- 
sitively conscious of his deficiences, 
he had at once recognized in Ingle- 
field a mind superior to his own, 
and he looked up to the University 
man with respect ignorance always 
concedes to education. 

Inglefield was at first amused and 
then bored by this rude homage, but 
finding that his preserver, so .far 
from wishing to terminate the ac- 
quaintanceship, seemed to take a sort 
of fraternal interest in him, he ac- 
cepted the situation with a serenity 
none the less philosophic in that Ho- 
gan, with the effusive generosity 
characteristic of his class, insisted on 
paying all the bills. He became still 
more reconciled to the infliction when 
he learned that Hogan was a success- 
ful miner, with the result of several 
profitable enterprises on the Herber- 
ton tin-fields lying to his credit in 
the Queensland National Bank in the 
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shape of a snug balance of two 
thousand seven hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

In view of this comparative wealth 
Inglefield felt no compunction in 
requesting a loan of fifty pounds, and 
when, in response, Hogan handed 
him a check with a vermicular sig- 
nature for twice that amount he, 
figuratively speaking, kicked himself 
for his moderation. 

One evening as they were dallying 
over the third bottle in the smoking- 
room at their hotel, Hogan said, in 
the rude vernacular of the bush, 
“Pardner, you are a scholard an’ I 
ain’t. Now, I’ve spent ’bout all the 
time I want to in this yere city, an’ 
I’m thinkin’ of goin’ up to Cairns 
nex’ week for the Mulgrave to pros- 
pect a bit. I was made for work, J 
was, an’ you wasn’t. No offense, I 
can see for myself. You're what 
they call a gentleman, you are, an’ I 
ain’t. But what I want to put to ye 
is this: as I said afore, I’m no schol- 
ard, J’m not, but I want to l’arn; it’s 
hard work doin’ business when you 
can’t neither read nor write, an’ bein’ 
as you ain’t got no money—no of- 
fense, ye’re welcome to half I’ve got 
—or ye wouldn’t ha’ borrowed o’ me, 
an’ seein’ as ye seem to ha’ had plen- 
ty o’ schoolin’, what I put to ye is 
this: you come along wi’ me, an’ 
we'll go prospectin’ here an’ there, 
we will,—I’m reckoned pretty lucky, 
I am—an’ I'll do the work an’ ye 
can take half the dust, providin’ you 
l’arn me to read an’ write and figger 
some, for, darn my skin, I never had 
no schoolin’, J didn’t.” 

Inglefield’s eyes gleamed at this 
proposition. An arrangement in 
which he received half the profits while 
the other undertook all the labor— 
for he did not look upon his tutorial 
duties in the light of work—suited 
his temperament exactly. But he 
thought it politic to affect to be un- 
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able to fall in with the scheme, it 
would not do for a man of his super- 
ior breeding to be patronized by this 
bush boor. Hogan, however, was not 
to be denied. He repeated his re- 
quest, as Inglefield had calculated he 
would do, and this afforded the latter 
the pretext of yielding to pressure. 
So, as he phrased it, “he subordin- 
ated his personal interests to the 
claims of friendship,” a spirit of 
magnanimous self-denial that touched 
Hogan very deeply. 

The preliminaries having been 
agreed upon, Inglefield laid aside his 
“store clothes” and donned the mole- 
skin “trousers, laced leggings, red 
shirt, and broad-brimmed hat of the 
typieal miner, a costume that became 
his graceful person to picturesque ad- 
vantage. 

The curious compact between them 
was rigidly kept. During the fol- 
lowing two years Inglefield received 
quite a respectable sum as his moiety 
of the profits resulting from his part- 
ner’s native shrewdness and judg- 
ment, while Hogan’s humble ambi- 
tion “to read an’ write an’ figger 
some” was not only attained, but he 
learned to express himself in toler- 
able English and acquired quite a 
little fund of general knowledge be- 
sides. 

At Charters Towers they heard of 
the discovery of gold on the Roper 
River. Hogan, believing the new 
field to be one of great promise, pro- 
posed to go, but Inglefield demurred. 
The novelty of a miner’s nomadic 
existence had worn away. Moreover, 
as a result of Hogan’s labor he again 
had a bank account, and he longed 
once more for the excitement .and 
dissipations of -his past life. At 
Townsville they parted, but not be- 
fore Hogan had exacted a promise 
from his whilom partner to come 
north and rejoin him if the field 
should turn out well. 
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“I consider you my partner yet,” 
he had said, with moist eyes, as they 
shook hands for the last time at the 
gangway of the steamship “Warre- 
go,” “and half of what I strike is 
yours; and I'll write to the post- 
office at Melbourne and let you know 
how my luck pans out.” The simple 
miner felt the parting keenly, for 
during the two years of their asso- 
ciation . together he had become 
warmly attached to his city-bred 
chum. But Inglefield at heart de- 
spised his humble friend. His shal- 
low, selfish nature experienced no re- 
gret at the severance of old ties. He 
sailed southward with a light heart 
and a heavy purse, intent only on the 
meretricious pleasures to be pur- 
chased with his friend’s hard-won 
gold. 


ITI. 


She was plump, petite, and pretty, 
with a profusion of golden hair, a 
pair of laughing, violet eyes, and a 
rosebud of a mouth, which, when she 
smiled, rippled into dimples, and dis- 
closed. two perfect rows of dazzling 
white and even teeth that gleamed 
like pearls in a coral setting. Her 
delicate loveliness was a revelation 
to the miners of Three-Mile Bend, 
and aroused quite a furor of admira- 
tion in their rugged bosoms. It is 
true there were one or two other 
women in the camp, but they. were 
middle-aged,  slatternly creatures, 
whose presence did not inspire any 
great amount of chivalric enthus- 
iasm. Compared with these she ap- 
peared to the astonished miners like 
a radiant vision from another world. 

Her arrival in the camp was the 
sensation of the hour, and robbed 
the current topic of conversation— 
the shooting of Red-nosed Bob by 
Whistling Pete—of all its interest. 
They called her the Queen of the 
Ranges, an appellation which, how- 
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ever, soon became abbreviated to 
Queenie. 

Two months agone she had been 
a barmaid in a swell hotel in Sydney, 
with but one desire in ‘life—to be 
rich,—and with no apparent prospect 
of ever attaining that ambition. The 
husband of the woman with whom 
she then lived was an ex-miner, and 
when, seized with the gold fever, he 
announced his intention of taking 
his wife and family to the new El 
Dorado, she resolved to go with them. 
An idea had occurred to her practi- 
cal mind. She had a little capital of 
some three hundred pounds, and with 
this she determined to purchase a 
stock of liquors in Sydney, for co: 
signment to the port in the Arafura 
Sea, and transhipment to the new 
gold field. She would go there and 
retail them herself. 

“There is five hundred per cent. 
profit in it,’ she had said to herself, 
“and who knows but that I may mar- 
ry some lucky digger?” 

“Go, by all means,” the ex-miner 
had said in answer to her request 
for advice. “A hotel on a gold-field 
is worth more than a_ well-paying 
claim, and with your face you ought 
to draw half the trade of the camp. 
Being a carpenter, I can do a little 
towards giving you a start. I haven’t 
forgot the time you nursed my wife 
through her sickness, and I'll build 
a shanty for you first thing after we 
get there. Yes, go, by all means.” 

And this is how she came to be in 
Three-mile Bend. She was not slow 
to see the impression she had made, 
and she determined to profit by it. 
As soon as her stock-in-trade arrived 
by the pack-train she began by re- 
volutionizing the hotel system of 
Three-Mile Bend. There were half a 
dozen other “hotels” in the camp, 
dirty, stuffy, little dens, built of bark, 
where bad whiskey was dispensed in 
a devil-may-care sort of a way across 
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an unplaned board that did duty for 
a bar. “Queenie’s,” as the miners 
called her place, was a spacious, well- 
lighted “shanty.” The bar was cov- 
ered with marbled oil-cloth, and kept 
scrupulously clean. In other places 
men stood up to drink for lack of facil- 
ities to sit down. Queenie had several 
tables made. These she also neatly 
covered, and her patrons were thus 
enabled to play a game of cards in 
comfort whenever they wished. She 
kept her liquors in tastefully-labelled 
bottles instead of forbidding-looking 
jars, and she knew how to mix all 
kinds of drinks that were grateful 
to palates weary of a long course of 
fiery whiskey and flat beer. It was 
wonderful, too, to see the moral pow- 
er she exercised over the minds of 
these lawless men. In the other “ho- 
tels” fights and shooting scrapes were 
of nightly occurrence. -Nothing of 
the kind ever happened at Queenie’s. 
One night two miners had grown 
quarrelsome over a game of cards. 
Knives were drawn, and there was 
a prospect of bloodshed, when she 
rushed fearlessly in between them 
and, with flashing eyes and imperious 
mien, ordered them to desist. The 
two men stared at her in stupid 
amazement for a minute or two, then 
they laughed and shook hands. This 
courageous action on the little wo- 
man’s part endeared her to the hearts 
of the whole community.. After that 
night, if any man had attempted to 
create a disturbance, she could have 
counted on a dozen stalwart cham- 
pions to throw the brawler out. 

She understood their wild natures 
exactly. She had a pleasant greeting 
for every one, and, in the evenings, 
as she glided about the room, smil- 
ingly executing her numerous orders, 
the eyes of those rough men followed 
her dainty figure with honest admir- 
ation. There was not a man among 
them who would not have been will- 
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ing to do and dare anything for her 
sake. 

“I never see the likes,” said Whist- 
ling Pete, the camp oracle, to a cir- 
cle of bibulous satellites. “The in- 
flooence o’ that little critter is some- 
thin’ amazin’, Look at Big Mike. 
He never shaved for ten year, an’ 
now he’s gone an’ cut off his beard; 
he parts his hair in the middle, an’ 
wears store parts all the time, an’ all 
on account o’ her. Then there’s 
Fossicking Bob, who never was 
known to put on a clean shirt till the 
one he was wearin’ fell to pieces, so 
to speak. He’s had his hair cut, an’ 
he spruces hisself up every night, an’ 
sports a biled dickey an’ a red tie. 
Why, I believe Whiskey Jim ’ud take 
to drinkin’ soft stuff if she arskt 
him. Lord, what fools these wim- 
men do make o’ us to be sure.” And 
Whistling Pete held his whiskey 


against the light, looked through it 
critically for a moment with one eye 
closed, and then slowly swallowed it 


with an air of profound meditation. 
Whistling Pete being the deadliest 
shot in the camp, his remarks were 
followed by a running comment of 
acquiescence. 

No wonder, then, that the little 
adventuress absorbed fully three- 
fourths of the patronage of the camp, 
and that dust and nuggets flowed 
into her coffers in a continuous gold- 
en stream. During the first three 
months she had no less than six of- 
fers of marriage. To attain her am- 
bition she was quite prepared to sac- 
rifice sentiment to riches, and was 
perfectly willing to marry any man, 
however uncouth, if he only had the 
recommendation of sufficient wealth. 
But her would-be lovers, though 
owners of rich claims, spent every- 
thing they earned, and she had learn- 
ed enough of mining vicissitudes to 
know that even a “ten-ounce-a-day” 
claim may “play out” all at once and 
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leave its owner with no more capital 
than a pick, 

There was only one man in the 
camp who came up to her mercenary 
ideal. His name was Dick Hogan. 
The miners called him “Lucky” 
Hogan, and not without reason. His 
claim which was by far the richest 
in the diggings, had yielded “pocket” 
after “pocket” of nuggets. Hogan 
was a quiet, reserved man, who lived 
a solitary life in a tent remote from 
the camp. He was seldom seen away 
from the vicinity of his claim, save 
when he came into the Bend to de- 
posit his gold at the Bank Agency, 
and he had never visited Queenie’s. 

She had several times heard of 
“Lucky” Hogan and his valuable 
claim. “If I find these tales are 
true,” said the sprightly little adven- 
turess, “I’ll marry him,’ and she 
laughed a gay little laugh at her own 
conceit in leaving Mr. Hogan’s pos- 
sible objection to the arrangement 
out of the question altogether. So 
one evening she addressed a cautious 
inquiry on’ the subject of Hogan’s 
wealth to Whistling Pete, who, as a 
rule, knew a great deal more about 
his neighbors’ business than he did 
about his own, 

“Why, bless yer pretty face, miss,” 
said Whistling Pete, with bush gal- 
lantry, “Dick Hogan’s claim is a 
perfect Mount Morgan.* It’s bin 
pannin’ out fifty ounces a day for the 
past three weeks, an’ only yesterday 


‘he struck a vein o’ quartz in a new 


prospect that'll likely go ten ounces 
to the ton. Why, he must ha’ took 
thousand pounds’ worth o’ gold out 
o’ the hole at least, an’ he’s refused 
an offer o’ thirty thousand, cash 
down, from the bank since he struck 
the reef, an’ I shouldn’t be surprised 
if——” At this point a man appear- 
ed in the door-way, and Whistling 


**The richest gold deposit in Austra- 
lia, perhaps in the world. 
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Pete paused. He bent over the 
counter and, placing his hand to his 
mouth, said, in a stage whisper, 
“That’s him, miss. That’s Lucky 
Hogan hisself.” 

Queenie glanced towards the door, 
and saw an unkempt-looking man, 
apparently about forty-five years of 
age, dressed in a miner’s working- 
suit. He walked with a slight stoop, 
and his grizzled beard was plentifully 
sprinkled with gray. His bearing 
was awkward and uncouth, and he 
had never in his best days been more 
than an ordinary looking man. He 
had only one good feature—his eyes, 
which were large, dark, luminous 
orbs, soft and tender as a woman’s. 
In them one could plainly read the 
trustful, generous nature of the rug- 
ged Croesus. “Rough,” thought 
Queenie, “very rough; but also very 
simple and very rich.” 

Whistling Pete left the bar and 
walked over to the solitary table at 
which Hogan had taken his seat. He 
was curious to know the meaning of 
the lucky digger’s unusual visit to 
Queenie’s. 

“Good-evenin’, Mr, Hogan,” he 
said, deferentially. “Good-evenin’, 
sir. It ain’t often we have the pleas- 
ure o’ seein’ you among us _ here.” 

“No,” said Hogan. “That’s a fact. 
This is the first time I’ve been so far 
from my claim; but I heard you had 
tables up here, and I came around 
the bend to write a letter. I want to 
bring my partner up here from Mel- 
bourne.” 

“Why, I never knowed you had a 
pardner, Mr. Hogan,” said Whistling 
Pete, whose curiosity was aroused at 
this piece of news. 

“Yes,” said Hogan, who was in a 
communicative mood. “Yes, he’s a 
young chap,—a city chap. I met him 
in Townsville when I was last in 
Queensland, and took quite a liking 
to him: Mine is a lonely sort of 
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life,” he continued half sadly, “and 
I’m longing for companionship. 
Then, again, I’ve got some sort of a 
complaint here,”—he placed his hand 
over his heart,—“Anjner pectris I 
think the Port Darwin doctor called 
it—I didn’t rightly catch the name, 
—which takes me in stiffish spells at 
times. My partner promised to come 
if I wrote to him, and, as I’m likely 
to go off the hooks all of a sudden, 
I thought I’d have him by in case 
anything should happen, and then 
—” A silvery voice interrupted 
him. It said— 

“Mr. Hogan, what shall I bring 
you to drink?” 

The miner looked up and saw the 
lovely face and wonderful eyes of 
the little adventuress looking smil- 
ingly down into his own rugged vis- 
age. He had often heard extrava- 
gant praises of this woman’s beauty, 
but without any degree of interest. 
All his life had been spent in the 
bush, and he had no higher ideal of 
womanhood than the shanty-keepers’ 
wives with whom he occasionally 
came in contact in his wanderings. 
Queenie’s dainty, piquant beauty took 
him quite by surprise. He stared at 
her in speechless amazement, until 
Whistling Pete, who chafed at any 
delay, however slight, with a drink 
in the near perspective, put an end to 
the pause by ordering whiskey for 
himself and writing materials for 
“Mr. Hogan.” Hogan gazed after 
her in rapt admiration as she went to 
execute the order. Though nothing 
more than a perfect specimen of a 
very ordinary type of beauty, to the 
untutored miner she appeared like a 
goddess amid such rude surround- 
ings. His eyes dwelt upon the supple 
curves of her lithe and graceful 
figure, her slender white hands, her 
snowy throat with its circlet of 
creamy lace, and caught the gleam- 
ing sheen of her dead-gold hair as 
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she moved to and fro in the lamp- 
light.. And when she came back with 
the order, and turned her great vio- 
let eyes upon him and smiled, a flush 
arose to his weather-beaten cheek, 
and he dropped his gaze in awkard 
confusion. 

Before he left he wrote a long let- 
ter to “Charles Inglefield, Esq.,” 
telling him all about the diggings, 
and reminding him of his promise, 
and that “Charles Inglefield, Esq.,” 
might not be prevented from coming 
by lack of funds, he inclosed a draft 
on the Bank of Victoria for two 
hundred pounds. And then he bade 
her good-night, and walked thought- 
fully home to his tent. 

Some weeks later a young man 
stood on the steps of the Melbourne 
post-office reading a letter he had 
just called for. He was evidently sur- 
prised at its contents, and he read it 
half aloud in disjointed scraps, min- 
gled with running comments of his 
own. 

“Took three thousand pounds out 
in. three months.” “By Jove!” 
“Offered thirty thousand pounds in 
cash for the reef.” “Whew! Why, 
damme, the old boor will be a mil- 
lionaire!” “Living all by myself 
and feel lonely.” “The devil he 
does; so do I.” “You promised to 
come north if my luck panned out 
well.” “So I did, but I did not ex- 
pect my own luck to turn out so 
cursed rough.” “I should be very 
pleased to see you; will you come?” 
“Will I come? You bet I’ll come, 
my unsophisticated friend; I want 
some of that thirty thousand pounds 
very ~badly,—especially just now.” 
“T’ve always considered you my part- 
ner, my boy, and half of what I’ve 
made is yours, and half the claim 
also.” “By Jove! this is the devil’s 
own luck.” “TI send you a draft on 
the Bank of Victoria to meet your 
expenses.” “It’s deuced fortunate for 
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me you do.” And “Charles Inglefield, 
Esq.,” tore the letter to frag- 
ments, and, having refreshed him- 
self with .a brandy and soda on the 
strength of the good news, walked 
jauntily to the Bank of Victoria, 
where he cashed his draft. 

Thence he went to the Office of the 
Australian Steam Navigation Com- 
pany and secured a cabin passage in 
the next steamer for the north. 


vi. 


After his first visit Hogan became 
a regular nightly frequenter of 
Queenie’s. She was the first beautiful 
woman he had seen, and her beauty 
completely fascinated him. He soon 
appreciated the difference between 
the comfortable bar and his comfort- 
less tent. Every night he was greeted 
with a smiling welcome, the easiest 
chair and snuggest corner were kept 
for him, and his glass of grog was 
always mixed exactly to his taste. 
And Queenie would come and sit | 
opposite to him each evening, and 
laugh and chat with him in her own 
naive and charming, manner until he 
became intoxicated with her presence. 
He had no intimates in Three-Mile 
Bend, and, like many men who lead 
a solitary life, he was addicted to a 
habit of expressing his thoughts 
aloud. 

“This won’t do, Dick, my boy,” he 
said to himself, at the end of a 
month; “you’re getting too fond of 
that little woman. What can an in- 
nocent, delicate, young thing like that 
have in common with a rough, weath- 
er-beaten hulk like you. She’s made 
of different clay to you”; and he 
looked down at his knotted, toil-worn 
hands and sighed. “You'll have to 
knock off going up there or you'll be 
making a fool of yourself.” So by a 
mighty effort of self-restraint he re- 
mained away for three nights, and 
was miserable. For the first time in 
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his life he experienced the joylessness 
of his existence. He looked out upon 
the circling chain of sun-baked hills 
and the wide expanse of brown and 
barren plain. All his toilsome days 
had been spent amid solitudes like 
this, and the only gleam of sunshine 
that had brightened his lonely life 
had been his friendship for Inglefield. 
But now his solitary heart yearned 
for something to love, something to 
cherish. He was rich, and could af- 
ford to give up this wandering, 
friendless existence. More than once 
in his reveries he caught himself 
dreaming of a placid retirement in 
some lovely spot in the south. If he 
could only believe that Queenie would 
be willing to share that retirement 
with him, he would indeed be happy; 
for he had learned to love the little 
woman with all the strength of his 
rugged, faithful nature. But how 
could this fair young creature in all 
the pride of her youth and beauty 
possibly care anything for him, a 
gray-haired, middle-aged man, old 
enough to be her father? 

“No,” he said to himself, sadly; 
“I’m too rough, too old; such happi- 
ness is not for me. I'll go near her 
no more.” But his strength of will 
failed him. On the fourth night he 
was again in his accustomed corner 
at the hotel. “Oh, Mr. Hogan,” she 
said, with her sweetest smile, when he 
entered, “I am so glad to see you! 
I have missed you so much. I was 
beginning to fear you were ill.” 

The miner’s sunburnt cheek flushed 
with pleasure and hope at the warmth 
of her greeting. Perhaps she cared 
something for him after all, and that 
night he walked home with a jauntier 
step and a lighter heart. “I’ll wait a 
week or two,” he said to himself; “she 
hardly knows me yet.” 

Poor, simple-minded Hogan! She 
knew him too well. He wore his 
heart upon his sleeve, and the keen 
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woman of the world read it like a 
book, and laughed at her easy con- 
quest. 

Every day now he left off work at 
noon and went up to the hotel. In 
the afternoon the bar was deserted, 
and he could talk to her alone. He 
always brought her the largest nug- 
get he had found during the morning. 
Many a time he was on the verge of 
approaching the subject nearest his 
heart, but he hesitated at the supreme 
moment. He was entirely ignorant of 
amorous amenities, and knew not 
what to say. 

“This will never do, Dick, my boy,” 
he said to himself one night. “You’ve 
got to do the asking, she hasn't. 
You’ve known her now nearly two 
months, and you’d better try your 
luck.” Next morning he went to 
work at his claim as usual. In the 
first cradle of dirt he washed he found 
a nugget of gold of extraordinary 
size. It was the largest that had 
been found on the field. “It'll weigh 
over three pounds,” he said, survey- 
ing it with admiration. “It’s two 
days’ work in itself, so I’ll knock off 
and take it up to her, and just ask 
her to take it along with myself.” 

He found Queenie seated at one of 
the tables in the bar engaged in some 
feminine occupation. As she came 
forward to greet him with a smile, 
he thought she had never looked so 
lovely. He sat down beside her. 
Several times he essayed to broach 
the momentous subject, but each time 
he was at a loss for words. His 
manner was nervous and embar- 
rassed; he could only talk discon- 
nectedly in an aimless way upon the 
most commonplace topics. At last he 
mustered up courage to come to the 
point, “Miss,” he said, in a husky 
voice, and then he gave a great gulp 
and paused. She sat beside him ap- 
parently unconscious of his agitation, 


though she knew very well what was 
Le 
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coming. “Miss,” he began again, “I— 
I—it’s a fine day.” Now there had 
not been a cloud in the sky for 
months, and the observation was so 
inapt and unexpected, and was blurted 
out with such comical solemnity, that 
she almost laughed outright in his 
face. But restraining the impulse, she 
leaned forward, gazed out of the 
window, and said, in a tone of sur- 
prise— 

“Why, so it is, Mr. Hogan, a beau- 
tiful day,” as though she had pre- 
viously been under the impression 
that it was raining very hard outside. 

An awkward pause ensued, and Ho- 
gan shuffled about uneasily in his 
chair. At last he drew in a deep 
breath, as men do when about to un- 
dertake some great physical feat, and 
stammered, “I—I—only wanted to ask 
you if—that is, I wanted to say—in 
fact, I—I—only came over to—to— 
make you a present.” He put his 
hand in his pocket and drew forth 
the nugget. Queenie’s eyes gleamed 
at the sight of the huge yellow lump 
of gold. . 

“Oh, Mr. Hogan, I cannot take it; 
it is too kind of you,” she said, mean- 
ing to take it all the while. He 
pressed it on her, and she took it with 
feigned reluctance. Another pause. 
Her hand toyed with the nugget in 
her lap. Hogan fook the slender 
fingers in his horny palm. She did 
not withdraw them, but turned her 
head away with an admirable assump- 
tion of modest confusion. Hogan 
was emboldened to proceed. 

“Miss,” he said, in a low tone that 
vibrated with intense earnestness, 
“I’m only a-.rough miner. I’m not 
much to look at as looks go, and I’m 
getting on in years. But if I’m rough, 
I’ve got an honest, manly heart, and 
it would make me the happiest man 
in the Territory to-day if—if—you’d 
take it along with the nugget.” 

“Mr. Hogan,” she said, with de- 
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mure look and downcast eyes, “I 
have long had a sincere regard for 
you, and if you think I could make 
you happy, I——” She paused, as if 
at a loss for words. 

“You will be my wife?” he added, 
joyously, 

“Yes,” she said, and the comedy 
was over. 

He stayed for some time, and talked 
to her of his. plans for selling the 
reef as soon as it was developed 
sufficiently to ascertain its value. 
This suited her views exactly; she 
was utterly weary of this rude life, 
and longed to make her appearance 
as a woman of wealth and fashion in 
the beau-monde of the south. She 
heard of the existence of the partner 
and his prospective arrival in Three- 
Mile Bend with some misgiving. She 
said but little on the subject, but she 
inwardly determined that Hogan’s 
ridiculous intention of giving him a 
half-share in the claims should never 
be fulfilled. As for Hogan, he un- 
derwent a complete metamorphosis. 
He trimmed his unkempt beard and 
changed his clay-stained garments 
every evening for store clothes. His 
step was sprightlier, his eye was 
brighter, perfect happiness shone in 
every line of his honest visage, and 
he looked ten years younger. 

A week or so later a pack-train 
wound slowly into camp along the 
creek. When it halted at the pad- 
dock a horseman detached himself 
from the group of packers and rode 
up to Queenie’s, where he dismount- 
ed and stepped up to the bar. 

It was not yet noon; the miners 
were at work in the claims, and the 
hotel was. deserted. The new arrival 
was a young man of handsome pres- 
ence and graceful bearing, and when 
he saw that the bar was attended by 
a pretty woman, instead of the dis- 
hevelled slattern or bearded ruffian, 
as is usual in bush shanties, he doffed 
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his broad-brimmed hat in courteous 
salutation. 

“Can you tell me where I am likely 
to find Mr. Hogan?” he inquired. 
“The packers told me you would be 
able to direct me from here.” 


She gave him the required informa- 
tion, but the stranger seemed in no 
hurry to leave. The fact is he was 
agreeably surprised to find so pretty 
a woman in this remote spot, and he 
ordered something to drink that the 
interview might be prolonged. In the 
course of half an hour’s conversation 
he found that beauty was not her only 
charm. She was also educated, witty, 
and vivacious, i 

“By George! she’s a stunner,” was 
his mental comment as he srode down 
the creek towards Hogan’s claim. 
“How the devil did she get into this 
God-forsaken country I wonder?” 

“So that’s Mr. Charles Inglefield, 
the partner,” thought Queenie. “Well, 
it’s one comfort he’s a gentleman, and 
a handsome one, too. He will be 
able to talk to me in decent English 
at any rate, which will be quite a 
relief from the conversation of these 
clownish diggers.” 

Inglefield had nearly reached the 
solitary tent out in the bend when 
a clay-stained figure emerged from a 
hole in the ground to his right. It 
was Hogan returning from work. 
The miner, who was short-sighted, 
stopped to await the stranger’s ap- 
proach; but as soon as he recognized 
his partner he rushed forward with 
arms extended. “God bless you, my 
boy!” he said, with tears in his eyes. 
“You don’t know how pleased I am 
to see you. It’s been mighty lonely 
out here without you; why, it must 
be a year since we parted. But come 
and look at the claim.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve been 
offered thirty thousand pounds for 
that mud-hole?” said Inglefield, look- 
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ing down into the claim with an in- 
credulous air. 

“No, no, not for this, though this 
mudhole, as you call it, is not to be 
sneezed at. I’ve taken eight thousand 
pounds out of that hole—half of it is 
to your credit at the Agency—and it 
still pans out close on twenty ounces 
a day. The claim the bank wants to 
buy is a quartz reef out there in the 
ranges. We'll look at it to-morrow. 
It’s in your name. You see I had to 
take it out in your name—it don’t 
matter whose name it’s in being as 
we're partners—for the mining laws 
don’t allow a man to hold two ‘pros- 
pects’ at once unless he buys them, 
and this one here was too good to 
give up, so I registered the reef in 
your name—I’ll give you the license 
when we get to the tent—and I pay 
a fellow called Whisky Jim an ounce 
a day to work at it to keep it from 
being ‘jumped.’ There’s several other 
reefs been found since, and there’ll 
be a set of stampers up in a month 
or two, so’s we can crush the stone, 
and then we'll put a whole gang at 
work. If the reef’s half what I think 
it is, it’s dirt cheap at three times 
thirty thousand pounds.” 


Inglefield gasped. Ninety thousand 
pounds, and this claim was in his 
name, in fact was his property. It is 
true Hogan considered himself a part- 
ner, but supposing he quarreled with 
Hogan, supposing he wished to sell 
and Hogan didn’t, there was nothing 
to prevent him from doing as he 
pleased. The claim was his abso- 
lutely, and Hogan would have no 
voice in the matter at all. These 
thoughts passed through his mind like 
a flash, and even then his scheming 
brain was busy devising an act of 
selfish treachery against the humble, 
generous-hearted man whose toil had 
placed wealth within his reach. He 
was aroused from his thoughts by 
Hogan. 
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“Come with me to the tent,” he 
said. “I'll just change my clothes, 
and then I’ll show you something I 
value even more than the claims.” 


“What on earth can this be?” 


thought Inglefield. “By the way, 
Dick,” he asked, as they talked on, 
“who is that remarkably pretty little 
woman in the shanty over there on 
the slope?” 

“I was just going to take you 
down to introduce you,” said Hogan, 
with a mysterious smile. 

“I was never so surprised in my 
life,’ continued Inglefield; “one 
would never expect to find a woman 
of her stamp in this infernal desert.” 

“No, that’s a fact,’ said Hogan; 
“and she’s just as innocent as she is 


pretty, though she does keep a hotel; ° 


and I'll tell you what, my boy,—I 
may as well tell you now, since you’ve 
seen her—I’m the luckiest man in 
these diggings in more ways than one, 
She’s promised to be my wife. Con- 
gratulate me.” 

Inglefield uttered some stereotyped 
phrases with an affectation of warmth, 
but in his heart he was thinking, 
“What on earth can that woman see 
in this uncouth old chap?” Suddenly 
he remembered the claim. “Ah! ah!” 
he said to himself; “I have it. It’s 
the claim the little damsel with the 
violet eyes is in love with, not the 
man. I wonder what she will say 
when she finds that I hold the certi- 
ficate?” And with thoughts like these 
in his mind he walked with Hogan up 
the creek to the hotel. 

It was soon noticed by the miners 
of Three-Mile Bend that Hogan’s 
partner was not a worker. He 
lounged about Queenie’s all day long, 
drank wine, and laughed and talked 
with the pretty proprietress from 
sun-up to sun-down. When Whist- 
ling Pete, with mild sarcasm, re- 
marked to Hogan. that he better keep 
a watch on his partner, or he would 
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“be killin’ hisself with work,” the lat- 
ter replied, somewhat warmly, “That’s 
all right. The boy’s no worker, and 
couldn’t work if he tried. He’s city 
bred, and never did anything in his 
life. But I’ve known him two years 
now, and he did what was right by 
me; he taught me to read and write, 
and in fact all I know. Work’s pleas- 
ure to me, and it ain’t to him, and if 
he don’t like to work, it’s nobody’s 
business but his own. I’m his partner, 
and I’m satisfied, and I reckon every- 
body else may as well be.” 

As for Queenie, she was delighted 
with Hogan’s partner. He knew all 
the latest gossip from the great 
Southern cities; his manner was easy 
and well bred, and he had a way of 
making himself agreeable that seemed 
perfectly delightful, after the rude 
gaucheries of the diggers. And Ingle- 
field found in Queenie a woman with 
a thorough knowledge of the world; 
a woman of ready and cultivated wit, 
to whom it was a pleasure to talk, 
and he saw that his stay in Three- 
Mile Bend bade fair to be one of the 
most interesting episodes in his life, 
instead of a period of dreary ennui as 
he had expected it would be. 

During the day the miners were at 
work, and little or no trade was done 
at the bar. Queenie had formerly 
been in the habit of whiling away the 
time in sewing or some other feminine 
occupation, but now she closed the 
place and took long rides with Ingle- 
field along the creek and in the 
wooded valleys of the ranges. And 
the trustful Hogan, in his ignorance 
of the ways of the world, saw these 
things with an approving eye, and 
said— 

“That’s right, my boy; it must be 
lonely for her up ,there alone these 
long days, and you’re just the chaz 
to talk to her and amuse her.” A 
hint from any one as to the possi- 
bility of treachery on the part of his 
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friend would have been taken by him 
as a personal insult, and he would 
as soon have doubted his existence 
as Queenie’s faith. And so these 
daily rides continued, while Hogan 
went about his work in blissful fatu- 
ity, happier each succeeding evening 
in that he was one day nearer his 
wedding day. 

Inglefield, as a man about town 
in the great southern cities, had had 
his little affaires du coeur by the 
dozen, but steeled, as he fancied he 
was, against the arrows of the blind 
god, he found his pulses stirred by 
this woman as they had never been 
before. There was an _ indefinable 
personal charm about her and a 
witchery in her deep violet eyes that 
enthralled him. One afternoon as 
they were returning from the daily 
tide he reined in his steed, turned 
towards her, and said, abruptly,— 

“Alice,’—he called her by her 
true name, which no one else, not 
even Hogan himself, had learned,— 
“Alice, I love you.” She raised her 
great liquid eyes to his; the glamor 
of her beauty was upon him, and he 
bent forward in his saddle and kiss- 
ed her on the lips. 


“Really, Mr. Inglefield,” she said, 
with calm composure, “you are quite 
histrionic. What would Mr. Hogan 
think of the partner in whom he 
places such implicit faith had he wit- 
nessed this little scene?” 

“But, Alice,” he said, “do you 
Teally intend to marry that clod?” 

“Certainly I do,” she replied. “Do 
you think I wish to spend my entire 
existence in this Sahara?” 

“But at any rate you cannot pos- 
sibly care anything for him; he is 
old enough to be your father.” 

“You forget that his claim is 
worth ever so many thousand 
pounds,” she said, with a cynical lit- 
tl- smile. 
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“You are mistaken,” he said, la- 
conically. 

“How so?” she asked, in some 
surprise. 

By way of reply he drew forth a 
paper, which he handed to her to 
read. It was a miner’s license giv- 
ing him the right to work a certain 
claim known as “Eureka Reef.” 

“What does this mean?” she in- 
quired. 

“It means,” he answered in a tri- 
umphant tone, “that the claim is 
mine. It appears that Hogan was 
not allowed by the mining laws to 
hold two claims, so he registered the 
Eureka Reef in my name. The 
claim is mine absolutely, and I have 
made up my mind to sell it and get 
out of this infernal desert.” 

Her face grew pale as marble. 
So, after all, her scheme had fallen 
through, and her dream of wealth 
which she had thought so near real- 
ization, had vanished. She spurred 
her horse ahead that he might not 
see her bitter disappointment, but 
he caught up to her and placed his 
hand upon her rein. 

“Alice,” he said, “listen to me. 
You.must have made money since 
you have been here. I have four 
thousand pounds which Hogan has 
already placed to my credit at the 
bank, and I can raise thirty thou- 
sand, perhaps more, on the claim to- 
morrow. This sum will enable us 
to begin life afresh in London or 
Paris, where we have the advantage 
of being unknown. Let us not in- 
quire into the past, which perhaps 
in either case will not bear rigid in+ 
vestigation. I have already told you 
that I love you. Come with me.” 
She heard him out in silence. Har- 
dened woman of the world though 
she was, such a piece of cold-blooded 
villainy as this infamous proposition 
to rob the confiding Hogan of wife 
and fortune at one stroke made her 
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shudder. But she could not allow 
any feelings of compunction to 
thwart her ambition; she was de- 
termined to attain that at any cost. 

This handsome scoundrel was not 
indifferent to her, and he really 
owned the claim, while for the sim- 
ple miner to whom she had plighted 
her faith she did not care one jot. 
She looked up into Inglefield’s face. 
“Let us leave this frightful place as 
soon as possible,” she murmured. 

“To-day is Monday,” he said, ‘I 
will go down to the bank and obtain 
an advance on the claim in the 
morning, and we can leave in the 
afternoon when the miners are at 
work. This will give us ample time 
to catch the coach at Dead Man’s 
Gulch.” 

“But do you know the way?” she 
asked. “I have heard that it is con- 
sidered a very dangerous ride for 


those who are not familiar with the - 


country.” 
“Bah!” he said. “It is a mere 
bagatelle. The first twenty miles are 


in the ranges, the track is rough, but 
well defined. Then comes a stretch 
of seventy-five miles of sandy plain, 


which is monotonous but entirely 
free from danger. We have only to 
ride straight ahead. There is a wa- 
ter-hole half-way across; it is bare- 
ly a month since I made the journey, 
and I know the landmarks well.” 
That evening she went about her 
business as usual, and Hogan 
thought she had never looked so 
bright and pretty. She laughed and 
chatted with him with more than 
ordinary vivacity. She felt no 
_ qualms of conscience at the blight 
she was about to bring upon this 
man’s happiness; perhaps, if the 
truth were known, it was not the 
first time she had done this thing. 
In the morning, Inglefield went 
down to the bank, and asked the 
manager point-blank what he was 
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prepared to offer for the claim. “TI 
have already offered Mr. Hogan 
thirty thousand pounds for it,” said 
the official, “and I am prepared to 
stand by the bid.” 

“But Mr. Hogan has nothing to 
do with it,” said Inglefield. “The 
claim is mine and is registered in my 
name.” 

“Yes, I am aware of that,” said 
the manager; “but you are partners, 
are you not?” 

“That may be,” replied Inglefield, 
coolly; “but the fact remains that 
this claim is mine, and I wish to 
sell it.” 

“IT should not care to act in the 
matter,” said the man of business, 
“without consulting Mr. Hogan.” 

“Very well,” said Inglefield, “I'll 
bid you good morning; with such a 
property I need not hunt for a pur- 
chaser.” 

Now, the manager was perfectly 
well aware of the great value of the 
reef; he knew that it was a bargain 
at twice the sum he had offered. 
The claim was indubitably Ingle- 
field’s, and though he knew that in 
selling it Inglefield was guilty of the 
basest ingratitude towards Hogan, 
he could not allow ethics to. stand in 
the way of business. 

“T’ll repeat the original offer,’ he 
said, as Inglefield turned towards 
the door. 

“I .want fifty thousand pounds,” 
said Inglefield. 

“I cannot increase my advance,” 
said the manager. Though after half 
an hour’s discussion he did increase 
it by five thousand pounds, for he 
was as anxious to secure the proper- 
ty as Inglefield was to sell it. At 
this price the bargain was made, 
and Inglefield having signed the 
necessary transfer papers left the 
agency with a sight draft on Sydney 
for that amount, together with his 
credit balance in his pocket. 
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At three o’clock that afternoon 
two sturdy little pack-horses stood 
in front of Queenie’s fully equipped 


for the journey to Dead Man’s 
Gulch. Inglefield strode up and 
down the veranda waiting impa- 


tiently for Queenie. She came forth 
looking very lovely in a short dark 
blue habit. In her hand she held a 
huge nugget of gold,—Hogan’s last 
gift. “We may as well take this,” 
she said, handing it to Inglefield, 
who placed it in a pouch at his belt. 
“I think that is all,” she added, “ex- 
cept my money; I have over two 
thousand pounds in the bank.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he said, 
hurriedly. “We can draw against 
that in Sydney.” 
lift her in the saddle when the tall 
form of Whistling Pete appeared on 
the scene. Whistling Pete, having 
had a run of bad luck, had given up 
work for the day several hours 
earlier than usual, and was coming 
up to Queenie’s to drown his dis- 
gust ina “nobbler” or two of whis- 
ky. 

“Afternoon, miss,” he said. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Pete,” re- 
plied Queenie, without the slightest 
trace of discomposure. “You came 
just in time to do me a favor. Mr. 
Inglefield and I are going for a 
rather longer ride than usual, and I 
should be much obliged if you would 
attend to the bar in my absence. In 
case we are not back by the time Mr. 
Hogan comes up, you might tell 
him—— But stay, I'll write him a 
little note. Ill not be a moment,” 
she said, turning to Inglefield. She 
went into her room at the back of 
the bar, and wrote a few lines. 


“There,” she said, with one of her 
sweetest smiles, “if you will give 
that to Mr. Hogan for me it will ex- 
plain my absence.” 

“T wrote the note for a purpose,” 
she said, in reply to an inquiry In- 


He was about to - 
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glefield made as to its necessity as 
they rode away. “He will not feel 
inclined to follow us after he has 
read it.” 

Whistling Pete gazed after them 
until a turn in the track hid them 
from view. “I reckon you are going 
for a ride, an’ a mighty long ride, 
too,” he muttered —his quick eye 
had noticed the water-bottles and 
bags of corn at the saddle-bows,— 
“an’ if I tend the bar till ye return I 
reckon this yere claim’s mine ontire- 
ly.” 

Whistling Pete was not troubled 
by any punctilious scruples. As 
soon as they were out of sight he 
opened the note and spread it out 
flat upon the bar. Unfortunately, 
however, his early education had 
been neglected. He could read the 
label on a bottle with remarkable 
facility, but he might as well have 
tried to decipher a transcript from 
an Egyptian obelisk as the fine Ital- 
ian hand in which Queenie’s note was 
written. At sun-down, when the 
miners returned from work, they 
found Whistling Pete behind the 
bar rearranging the bottles on the 
shelves with a proprietary air. 

“Read that,” he said, handing the 
note to Whisky Jim. “Read her out 
aloud.” 

Whisky Jim took’ the note, and, as- 
suming a tragic manner, read as 
follows: 

“Dear Mr. Hocan:—In accepting 
your generous offer of marriage I 
fear I allowed myself to construe 
mere sentiments of a warm regard 
into the promptings of affection, for 
I have lately learned that that un- 
divided love, without which no union 
can be truly happy, is not mine to 
give you. Believe me, I am sincere- 
ly sorry, for I esteem you very high- 
ly. But we cannot control the dic- 
tates of our hearts; and since that 
love which I had thought was yours 
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has been won by another, I feel sure 
you will not be unwilling to termi- 
nate our engagement. I deemed it 
best to write, as being less painful to 
both of us than a personal explana- 
tion. 

“We leave for the coast on the 
Saturday coach. ; 

“Wishing you every happiness and 
prosperity in all your undertakings, 
I am, Yours sincerely, 


“QUEENIE.” 


“IT knowed it!” shouted Whistling 
Pete, striking the counter with his 
clinched fist till the glasses rang 
again. “She’s bolted. I knowed it 
when I seen ’em this afternoon, An’ 
consequentually, bein’ as she has 
bolted, I hereby proceed to jump this 
yere claim. Drink up, boys, it’s my 
shout this time.” 

The close intimacy existing be- 
tween Inglefield and Queenie had 
been the subject of general comment. 
No one was much surprised at her 
flight, but every one was curious to 
see what effect it would have upon 
Hogan. It was growing dark when 
they saw him coming along the flat, 
a little ahead of his usual time. He 
had not felt well that day. That 
alarming sensation of constriction 
about the chest, attacks of which had 
been rather frequent of late, had 
affected him all morning, and he had 
left off work earlier than usual. He 
called at the bank on his way to 
Queenie’s to deposit the result of the 
past two. days’ labor. “There seems 
to be no end to my luck,” he said to 
the manager, in a cheery voice, as 
’ that official weighed the gold. “I 
struck another reef to-day, and in 
my original .claim, too. I want to 
see you some time during the week. 
I’m thinking of floating the two 
claims into a company; but I must 
talk to my partner first and see what 
he thinks of it.” 
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“Your partner was in here this 
morning, Mr. Hogan,” said the 
manager, “and he sold the Eureka 
claim to me.” 

Hogan could scarcely believe his 
ears. “Sold the Eureka claim?” he 
repeated slowly, as though he had 
not heard aright. 

“Yes, and he seemed anxious to 
sell, too, The claim was registered 
in his name; and business is busi- 
ness, you know, Mr. Hogan,” said 
the manager with an apologetic air. 

“What did you advance on the 
claim?” asked the miner in an agi- 
tated voice. 

“Thirty-five thousand pounds.” 

“Thirty-five thousand pounds! and 
in six months it will be worth a 
hundred thousand.” 

For the first time in his life Ho- 
gan’s heart was filled with anger. 
He was deeply hurt that his friend 
should have taken it upon himself 
to sell the reef without asking his 
opinion. He had discovered and 
developed it, and knew its value; 
and now the claim, which would 
have made a fortune for both of 
them, had been foolishly sold for a 
third of its value. He had left the 
bank abruptly and walked up to the 
hotel, filled with feelings of just re- 
sentment at the folly of. his friend. 
As yet no thought of treachery 
crossed his mind. 

Whistling Pete was officiating be- 
hind the bar. Hogan saw nothing 
extraordinary in this, as Queenie 
frequently asked this man to assist 
her, much to his own satisfaction, 
as his services were paid in kind. 
Nor did he notice the sudden silence 
that fell upon the crowd when he 
entered, or observe the curious looks 
with which they regarded him. 
“Where’s my partner?” he asked, in 
evident, perturbation. 

“He went out ridin’, as usual, with 
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Miss Queenie this afternoon,” said 
Whistling Pete. 

“I want to see him as soon as he 
comes back; he’s sold my claim— 
our claim; leastways, it was in his 
name. I had to take it in his name, 
but the claim was mine; though, 
being my partner, of course he had 
a half-share,’ Hogan blurted out in 
his agitation. 

“Sold the Eureka claim?” 
a dozen curious voices. 

“Yes, and for less than half its 
value.” 

Whistling Pete gave utterance to 
the long low whistle that had earned 
him his sobriquet. “I’m sorry for 
ye, Mr. Hogan,” he said, with a ring 
of pity in his rough voice, “but brace 
yerself like a man, for I’m afeard 
there’s worse news for ye;” and he 
handed him Queenie’s note. Hogan 
opened it without the least sus- 
picion of the blow that was to fall. 
At first he did not seem to fully 
comprehend the import of those 
hypocritical sentences, but as the 
heartless treachery of the faithless 
pair dawned upon him in all its na- 
ked truth, an ashen hue overspread 
his tanned and weather-beaten 
cheek, and all the light and life 
seemed crushed out of his being at 
a blow. The scene about him grew 
blurred and indistinct, a rushing 
noise surged within his brain, his 
lips moved but they uttered no 
sound. A frightful feeling of suffo- 
cation oppressed him; he placed his 
hand on his heart and swayed to 
and fro like a drunken man. With 
a mighty effort he recovered him- 
self. These men should not see 
his agony and mock at his misery 
and shame. He crushed the note in 
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his hand, turned his pale face upon 
the company with a ghastly smile, 
and then walked slowly but firmly 
out of the place. 

“He didn’t seem to take it much 
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to heart,” said Big Mike, with a 
grin. “If it had been me, now, I'd 
ha’ got my horse an’ rode after them, 
an’ had a word or two to say to that 
young whipper-snapper of a pardner 
0’ his’n.” 

“Takes it quieter than I expected,” 
said several other miners. 

“Curae leves liquuntur ingentes 
stupent,’ quoted the drunk-sodden 
ex-Oxonian known as Whisky Jim. 

“You're right, Jim,” added 
Whistling Pete, who had caught the 
sound of the last syllables. “The 
gent is stoopid,—knocked completely 
stoopid.” 

And then the crowd adjourned to 
the bar to discuss the affair in detail 
over their drink. Meanwhile, Hogan 
walked towards his tent like a man 
in a dream. He lifted the flap and 
stepped inside. Mechanically he 
lighted his lamp, and stood for some 
minutes in the centre of the floor, 
passing his hand across his vacant 
eyes as though trying to recall some- 
thing he had forgotten. Then he 
read the note again. Its cold tone 
cut him to the heart. How could 
she have done this shameful thing, 
—she whom he had believed to be 
so childlike and innocent, and on 
whose faith and purity he would 
have staked his very soul? And his 
partner, too, the man he had be- 
friended and enriched, the man he 
had loved as a brother, how could 
he be guilty of such a double-dyed 
treachery? He groaned in his agony 
of spirit. But now mingling with his 
keen mental anguish there came a 
sharper physical pain. Another of 
those spasms from which he had 
suffered at intervals during the past 
year came over him. His heart felt 
as though it were being crushed in 
the grip of a vise. He gasped for 
breath like a drowning man, beating 
the air with clinched hands, and 
then, uttering a loud cry, he fell for- 
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ward with arms outstretched 
the floor. 


upon 


VI. 


Night falls in the ranges as a 
man and woman pick their cautious 
way, on horseback, over the stony 
mountain track, In the recesses of 
a gloomy defile they hear the clatter 
of approaching hoofs, and a _ voice 
hails them in the darkness, “How 
far to Three-Mile Bend?” They 
cannot see the solitary horseman, 
but the sound of his voice agitates 
the woman strangely. She involun- 
tarily spurs her horse ahead as her 
companion shouts in reply, “Fifteen 
miles, and deuced rough at that.” 
They continue their way through 
narrow gorges and rocky plateaux, 
trusting to the 
steeds, for they cannot see the track. 
At last they descend and reach the 
plain. A strip of sandy desert seven- 
ty-five miles in width lies between 
them and the next range in which 
their destination lies. But it is noth- 
ing. Did they not both cross this 
same strip before when they came to 
Three-Mile Bend? It was a safe 
enough journey then; they simply 
rode straight ahead. They do not 
know that this narrow strip is but 
the corner of a vast barren tract that 
extends miles upon miles to the 
westward; they forget that when 
they crossed this strip before they 
were under the leadership of men 
who knew the country; they forget 
that these shifting sands are con- 
stantly obliterating old landmarks 
and forming new ones; or, if they 
think of these things they heed them 
not. They “have but just time to 
catch the coastwise coach at Dead- 
Man’s Gulch. Their horses are still 
fresh, and they themselves feel no 
fatigue. They decide to ride on in 
the cool night time; it will be better 
to halt during the heat of the day 
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instinct of their - 
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at One-Tree Water-Hole, which is 
something less than halfway across. 
And ‘so with the confidence born of 
ignorance of the perils of the bush 
they ride blindly onward in the dark- 


ness. 

Several hours before sunrise they 
halt, though they have not yet reach- 
ed One-Tree Water-Hole. They 
have traveled many miles since 
starting, and the horses are now in 
need of rest. So they hobble the 
hardy animals, give them a feed of 
corn, and lie down themselves to 
snatch a brief repose while the air 
is yet cool. When they awake the 
sun is high in the heavens. There is 
nothing in sight but an undulating 
sea of sand. They look for the 
track. Fatuous fools, to expect to 
find a track in the ever-changing sur- 
face of that sandy waste. 

As yet they feel no alarm. Why 
should they? The strip is barely 
seventy-five miles wide. They have 
only to ride straight ahead, as they 
did on the journey out, and they are 


.bound to reach the water-hole, or 


sight the other range in an hour or 
two at the least. But sundown finds 
them in the centre of an unbroken 
circle of earth and sky. They camp 
for the night with feelings of chagrin 
rather than of alarm. They must 
reach Dead-Man’s Gulch by Friday 
night or they will miss the coach. 
This thought, and not the idea of 
their danger, is uppermost in their 
minds. * 

At sunrise they start again. The 
horses have had no water for nearly 
forty hours, and are beginning to 
show signs of distress. But they 
must push forward. About noon 
the weary horses prick up their ears, 
sniff the air joyously, and break into 
a canter. A thin line of brush ap- 
pears ahead, and beyond something 
gleams in the sand like a sheet of 
glass, 
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“Hurrah!” shouts the man. “The 
water-hole at last.” 

The horses race madly towards 
the water, and the pool is soon 
reached. To their surprise the ani- 
mals instead of drinking deeply 
merely dip their noses into the wa- 
ter and turn away. The man dis- 
mounts and kneels down in the sand 
to take a drink himself. 

“Good God! the water is as salt 
as brine.” It is not One-Tree Wa- 
ter-Hole after all, but one of those 
salt lagoons so common in the Aus- 
tralian desert. 

The woman grows deathly pale 
trembles violently. She is the first 
to realize their perilous position. 
The man, tries to reassure her 
though his own confidence has left 
him. But they have no time to dally, 
there is only a quart of water left 
in the canvas bottles. They have 
evidently gone too far to the west- 
ward. If they now ride eastward 
they will doubtless make the hills, 
though too late for the coach. But 
sundown again finds them in _ the 
centre of an unbroken circle. They 
halt near a huge hummock of drifted 
sand. The horses are dead beat and 
can go no farther. They lie down, 
making piteous noises, and the wo- 
man sees that they will never rise 
again. The travelers sleep through 
the night in spite of the black out- 
look before them. When day breaks 
their prospects are still - gloomier; 
both the horses are dead. They have 
but a pint of water between them 
now, but as a forlorn hope they set 
out on foot to the eastward in the 
hope of yet making the hills. On, on 
they go in the blinding glare until 
the woman is ready to faint with 
heat and fatigue. Long before noon 
the last drop of water is gone, and 
still the same unbroken circle sur- 
rounds them on every side. 

Another hummock of sand looms 
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up ahead, and they hasten their fal- 
tering steps to gain a moment’s re- 
spite from the oven-like heat in its 
friendly shade. What are those 
dark objects in the sand beyond? 
They strain their eyes. The woman 
utters a shriek of horror. She 
recognizes the bodies of their horses. 
They have returned to the starting- 
point of the morning. They have 
been traveling in a circle. They are 
“bushed.” 

The woman flings herself upon the 
man’s breast and clasps his neck in 
a frenzy of terror, and then sinks 
helplessly down in the shadow of 
the hummock. All hope is gone 
now. She clasps her knees with her 
hands and bows her head. Her long 
hair falls about her shoulders as she 
rocks herself to and fro in the very 
abandonment of despair. And the 
burning sun shines pitilessly on, and 
the brown and barren waste smokes 
with the heat, and a silence as of 
death broods over the _ desert. 
Throughtout that blazing afternoon 
and calm, starlit night they sit there 
motionless and_ silent—words are 
useless now—and await the end. 

Yet another day breaks,—a day of 
mental and physical torture. During 
the burning hours that seem unend- 
ing they lie panting in the small area 
of shade, their bodies racked by the 
agonies of thirst. The cool air of 
evening brings no relief; wild-eyed 
and haggard, they pass another night 
in sleepless horror. They dread the 
torments of the coming day. Once 
more morning dawns upon the des- 
ert and finds them both alive. All 
that day the woman leans helplessly 
back against the hummock of sand. 
Her strength is spent; her tongue 
cleaves to her palate, and she can- 
not speak. She sits with eyes fixed 
upon the hazy horizon in hopeless 
vacancy. The sun is yet high in the 
heavens when she turns feebly to- 
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wards the man; a look of piteous 
agony is in her haggard eyes; she 
clutches his hand convulsively, and 
with a faint gurgling moan leans 
back in his arms to die. The man, 
too, suffers frightfully, but his 
stronger organization dooms him to 
agonies more prolonged. - He lays 
the dead body down, and rising to 
his feet shades his eyes with his 
hands, and scans the wide circumfer- 
ence for some faint sign of hope. 
Poor’ wretch! The shipwrecked 
sailor adrift on the pathless ocean 
has a better chance of rescue than 
he. He gazes hopelessly at the huge 
coppery disk of the setting sun as it 
slowly sinks below the level of the 
plain. He knows that he will never 
see it set again. Darkness deepens 
over the wide expanse, and the man 
flings himself’ face downward upon 
the earth and prays for death until 
fitful slumber steals over his wearied 
senses. Throughout the night he 
tosses and turns in his troubled 
sleep, oppressed with a _ hideous 
nightmare. Grim goblin forms— 
creatures of his fevered brain— 
hover about his sandy pillow, and 
menace and mock and taunt with 
frightful gestures. An hour before 
sunrise he awakes from the ghastly 
phantasm with a shuddering shriek, 
and awaits in dumb despair the 
dawning of his last day of life. 
Anon the sun leaps above the edge 
of the desert and the day begins. 
Higher and higher mounts the blaz- 
ing orb; hotter and hotter grows the 
air. The man lies gasping in the 
sand like a hunted animal, and his 
swollen tongue vainly licks his dry 
and blackened lips for relief from 
the torment. of thirst. But lo! a 
gentle breeze arises, and a tiny cloud 
appears in the west. A mighty wave 
of hope surges up in the heart of the 
man. The breeze and the cloud may 
bring rain, and if they should he has 
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yet a chance for life. He kneels 
down in the powdery sand, his 
hands uplifted in an agony of sup- 
plication. But alas for his hopes; 
the fitful breeze dies down, the cloud 
of promise fades away. He shakes 
his clinched fist at the brazen sky, 
and curses his Maker and _ the 
mother that bore him in his torment. 
He feels for his revolver; it is not 
there. Instead his hands encounter 
a wallet which contains a huge nug- 
get of gold. He flings it from him. 
Curses on the gold, the glittering 
dross cannot purchase a drop of 
water to assuage his burning thirst. 
He sits down beside the dead in a 
semi-stupor; he takes the cold hand 
in his, and tenderly strokes the long 
yellow tresses. Low mutterings es- 
cape his parched lips; the light of 
a merciful madness is in his eyes. 
“Ha! ha! ha!” he laughs; “won’t 
they be surprised to see us? Scape- 
grace Charlie they used to call me; 
but now we have thousands, they’ll 
welcome us. What a joke it is! 
Hurrah for the magic power of gold, 
gold, gold! Who says it is not ours? 
It is ours; it is mine; the claim is 
mine, and we shall have horses and 
carriages, and a villa at Toorak; and 
I tell you we'll live a right royal life.” 
And then his delirious fancy takes 
another turn. He is in Melbourne 
surrounded by a jovial crowd of boon 
companions. “Fil! up, boys, it’s my 
shout! Here, waiter, bring us cham- 
pagne; we'll have a night of it, for 
I’ve got the dust. See here! isn’t 
that a beauty? That nugget weighs 
three pounds if it’s an ounce, and I 
know where there’s lots of them— 
lots of them. There’s thousands— 
millions in my claim. You’ve only 
to scratch the soil and nuggets are 
there for the gathering. And there’s 
quartz too in the ranges. But drink 
up, fellows, your glasses are empty; 
let us make a jolly night of it.” And 
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the poor wretch seizes an imaginary 
bottle and pours out a barmacidal 
bumper, and goes through the motion 
of drinking with an air of ghastly 
hilarity. ’Tis but the beginning of 
the end. These wild ravings soon die 
away into disconnected mutterings, 
and finally cease. The sitting posture 
becomes a recumbent one; the breath 
comes in stertorous gasps; the lack- 
lustre eyes gaze upward to the sky 
with a filmy stare, and soon Silence 
and Death reign over all. 

And the ghoulish beetle bids his 
comrades to the feast ere it is too late. 
For the rains will come and the flesh 
will wither and rot away and nothing 
will remain but a heap of whitened 
bones to mark another episode of the 
bush, 

* * * * ~ * * 

Shortly after sunrise on the morn- 
ing after Queenie’s flight a solitary 
horseman rode into Three-Mile Bend. 
In front of a large shanty, above the 
door of which he read “Queen of 
the Ranges Hotel,” a crowd of men 
were standing. He addressed himself 
to them. “Can any of you tell me,” 
he said, after the usual salutations 
had been exchanged, “If there is a 
woman in this camp of the name of 
Hillington—Alice Hillington ?” 

“No, there’s no Hillington. There’s 
a Hilton, wife of Tom Hilton as 
keeps the ‘Miners’ Rest’ up the creek,” 
said a man who appeared to be a 
leader in the party, and whom the 
others called Pete. 

The new-comer’s face fell. “Stop a 
bit. What an ass I am! Of course 
she would change her name,” he said; 
“but perhaps this will help you. 
Here’s her photograph.” 

“Why, it’s Queenie!” said the man 
called Pete. “Is she anythin’ to you, 


stranger?” he asked, in a curious 
voice. 

“She’s my wife,” said the new- 
comer laconically. 
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“Sorry for you, then,” replied the 
man called Pete. “She bolted last 
night with a young feller by name o’ 
Inglefield, an’ she bein’ engaged to 
Dick Hogan, the luckiest cuss in the 
diggins,’ too.” 

“Then, by G—d, I passed them both 
last night not twenty miles from here. 
It was dark and I could not see her 
features,” said the stranger, with a 
furious oath. 

“Well, that is kinder rilin’,” said 
the man called Pete, with a sympa- 
thetic inflection. 

“I should think so,” the young 
man said, hotly. . “Listen. .-When I 
knew that woman first she was an 
actress in New Zealand. I was a 
lawyer in good practice in Dunedin, 
but she bewitched me—curse her!— 
with her innocent face and siren 
beauty, and I married her. She 
nearly ruined me in a year with her 
extravagances; and then, when I lay 
sick with brain fever, she ran away 
with a squatter from Otago. When I 
recovered I could find no clue to her 
whereabouts, though I afterwards 
met and shot the squatter. But that’s 
neither here nor there. At last, how- 
ever, I traced her to Sydney, where I 
learned she had kept a bar in the 
Metropole. They told me there that 
she had gone to the diggings on the 
Roper, and I followed her here only 
to miss her.” 

“An’ ye can’t catch them now,” 
said the man called Pete. “Yer hoss 
is dead lame, an’ they’ll catch the 
Saturday mornin’ coach, an’ there 
ain’t another for a fortnit.” Then the 
man called Pete proceeded to tell 
Queenie’s doings in the camp with 
such fanciful exaggerations as his ex- 
uberant imagination suggested. 

“Tt’s rather hard on this poor devil 
Hogan, if he was as ‘gone’ on her as 
you say,” said Hillington when the 
miner -called Pete had finished. “But 
he’ll thank his stars things have 
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turned out as they have when he 
learns what she is. She would have 
made ducks and drakes of his money 
in no time. Where’s his tent? He’s 
probably feeling sore over it, and I'll 
go and ease his mind a bit.” 

“It’s away round the bend, furthest 
tent on the flat, a mile from the edge 
o’ the camp,” said the man called 
Pete. 

Having received these directions, 
Hillington turned ‘his horse’s head 
and rode slowly down the creek. 
When he rounded the bend he saw 
the solitary tent on the flat. He 
reached it, dismounted, raised the 
flap, and looked in. A man with his 
arms outstretched lay prone upon the 
floor, and Hillington saw that he was 
dead. He raised the corpse and laid 
it on the narrow pallet, and took the 
siren’s note from its stiffened fingers. 
“Poor old chap,” he said, compas- 
sionately, as he looked down at the 
rugged features, on which a look of 
agony still lingered. “Poor old chap. 
Well, it’s an ill wind that blows no 
one any good; and if she killed you, 
your death has brought wealth to me.” 
And he went out and jumped the 
dead man’s claim, 
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THE HISTORY OF NORTH 
AMERICA, 


The first volumes of “The History 
of North America,” under the editor- 
ship-in-chief of Dr. Guy Carlton Lee, 
of Johns Hopkins and Columbia Uni- 
versities, have issued from the press 
of Messrs. George Barrie & Sons, of 
Philadelphia. We are now in a posi- 
tion to form a just estimate of the 
literary and hi8torical value of this 
history, whose advent has been a 
matter of widespread interest in liter- 
ary and educational circles. A com- 
prehensive and complete history on 
these lines had been promised, but in 
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view of the wide scope of the under- 
taking curiosity regarding this work 
was unusually great. 

We are not called upon to draw a 
comparison as to its style and method 
with any other history of America. 
We need not name the works that 
come under this heading; the titles 
will at once suggest themselves to the 
minds of our readers; but we will say 
that within their scope these works 
are of the highest value and the 
nation is deeply indebted to the au- 
thors for their excellence. 

“The History of North America” 
takes a field of its own; it has no 
predecessors ; but though we may ven- 
ture to hope that it will have suc- 
cessors, its claim cannot be superseded 
or its value impaired. In looking over 
the titles of the twenty volumes, we 
find little room for criticism as to 
their subjects, only wonderment that 
so comprehensive a scheme did not 
appall its projectors. We are most 
of us accustomed to bound our back- 
ward view as to the history of North 
America at the landing of the Pil- 
grims; and this event, moreover, to- 
gether with the events that imme- 
diately followed it in. New England 
and the South, is regarded by the 
majority of readers rather as an in- 
teresting and sentimental episode than 
a period of stirring activity full of 
historical value and as a true forma- 
tive period from which should de- 
velop and spring into life that social 
vigor and independent spirit to which 
the world owes the existence of the 
nation whose career stands out so 
conspicuously among modern nations; 
but even this boundary is probably 
too extensive for the general estimate 
of the historic period which seems 
sentimentally to be fixed at the Revo- 
lution. ‘It would perhaps be consid- 
ered a bold statement to make that 
the most important part of the history 
of North America antedates_ that 
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period, yet it is perhaps true; that 
event, great as it is in the outward 
and legal expression of national ex- 
istence, was rather the physical mani- 
festation or symptom of a deep-seated 
condition. The Revolution is there- 
fore but an incident in the history of 
North America, and when we read 
the volumes now before us we in part 
realize how considerable is its history 
long before the period in question. 


We are reminded that the treat- 
ment of history according to modern 
ideas is something more than a record 
of great national events or of the 
remarkable acts of eminent persons, 
as also it is something more than 
the prolix narratives of the annalists 
or the romantic episodes which per- 
tained to periods; all these matters 
are excellent in their way; but the 
historian should possess, above all, 
the analytic spirit and a judicial sense, 
as the history of modern times must 
be based on broad lines if it is to be 
regarded as of much value beyond 
that of a mere chronicle. The period 
and events of greatest importance 
must be viewed in relation to the 
many-sided events that are their caus- 
ative forces. The development of so- 
ciety, traced through the influence of 
external policies, race tendencies, reli- 
gious sentiments, physical conditions, 
and numberless other influences, must 
be of the body of history ; indeed, they 
are of prime importance. Hence, his- 
tories that are limited to the con- 
sideration of particular events, locali- 
ties, or periods cannot transcend their 
straitened boundaries; their purview 
precludes the examination and even 
the consideration of the situation that 
is comprised in anterior events, as 
also that which results from those 
earlier happenings. It may seem par- 
adoxical, but it may be illustrated by 
comparing it to a view looked at by a 
spectator from the large end of a 
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telescope. Having in mind the: con- 
ception we have indicated of the re- 
quirements of a general history, we 
would measure by this the standard 
of “The History of North America,” 
so far as the four volumes that have 
appeared and the summarized state- 
ment of the contents of the sixteen 
volumes which are to follow will 
permit. We said that we were im- 
pressed with wonderment that so 
comprehensive a scheme did not ap- 
pall its projectors, nor were we with- 
out misgivings as to the possibility of 
the satisfactory carrying out of the 
plan outlined in the prospectus of the 
history. It seemed that such a series 
must inevitably be but a multiplica- 
tion of a number of just such histories 
as we possess already; to be sure, 
with new matter probably, and with 
new methods and styles. The wisdom 
of the plan of the history is amply 
justified by the progress made and 
the subject matter, scope, and method 
of the volumes that have left the 
press. The publishers have wisely 
given an insight into the method of 
procedure adopted to secure the treat- 
ment of the various divisions on the 
broadest and most critical lines; we 
have before us a facsimile reproduc- 
tion of the opinions of the members 
of the board of advisers on inclusion 
and exclusion, which shows the exact- 
ing care exercised by the editorial 
corps in the establishment of authen- 
tic, though full, data for the work. 
Thus not only is the research of the 
individual author substantiated and 
supplemented by that large body of 
historians, but also the use of data 
of relatively small importance or per- 
haps insufficiently established has 
been guarded against, so providing 
not accurate merely, but accurate and 
important material. In a like way 


we find boards of special advisers on 
colonial, military, and naval affairs, 
thus ensuring accuracy as to admin- 
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istrative details. Although such pro- 
vision may appear to be of the first 
importance in the execution of a work 
of this description, it is not less note- 
worthy that it has been carried out in 
the present instance. In fulfilment of 
the promise made in respect of “The 
History of North America,” the same 
care is evidenced in respect of the 
editorial department, which consists 
of a large body of men whose names 
are familiar in every section of this 
country and in Canada. 

We cannot doubt that the same 
standard of excellence reached in the 
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four volumes already issued will be 
maintained throughout the series. 
The same regulations and_ spirit 
should result in equally valuable 
work, and the unity of the plan will 
be assured. The selection of Dr. Lee 
as editor-in-chief is a happy one— 
himself a man of high scholarly at- 
tainment and a historical expert, he 
enjoys the confidence and has been 
able to secure the co-operation of 
men whose collaboration must com- 
mand entire trust and secure for “The 
History of North America” a fore- 
most place in the world of literature. 















The United States: A History of 
Three Centuries. 1607-1904. Popu- 
lation, Politics, War, Industry, Civi- 


lization. By William Estabrook 
Chancellor and Fletcher Willis 
Hewes. In ten parts. Part LI, 


Colonization, 1607-1697. New York: 
G. P. Putnams Sons. Pp. 533. 


A complete history of the United 
States is really a desideratum at the 
present day, when our country is tak- 
ing so prominent a position in world 
history, and the spirit of Americanism 
is attracting the attention of all the 
civilized nations. There is at present 
no continuous history of marked im- 
portance, which covers the entire 
period of its three centuries of exist- 
ence, none that contemplates its de- 
velopment in all the different phases 
of industry, commerce, civilization, 
education, literature, religion, politics, 
social life, expansion and war. There 
is, therefore, ample reason for the ap- 
pearance of the present work, and the 
present time is most auspicious for its 
appearance. 

The fundamental plan of this his- 
tory is to trace the evolution of all 
our distinctive national qualities and 
industries, “the varied causes that led 
to what may be called the final Ameri- 
canizing of the varied national ele- 
ments from which were made up the 
people of the American continent 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from the Lakes to the Gulf.” This 


plan is kept constantly in view, hence’ 


the philosophy of history is promi- 
nent as an element in the treatment 
of the subjeet-matter, and constitutes 
its most attra¢tive feature. 
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The authors are particularly fitted 
for the production of a work of this 
character. Mr. Chancellor, who wrote 
the main part of the narrative, has 
been for many years a student of 
American history, and has had a wide 
experience as a teacher and successful 
lecturer. His style is vigorous and 
dramatic, his descriptions are. pictur- 
esque, and his characterization of the 
great men who largely made Ameri- 
can history what it is is discriminat- 
ing and critical. Mr. Hewes has for 
many years been recognized as the 
leading authority in the domain of 
statistical and economic history, which 
is his part of the work. This part is, 
indeed, a distinctive contribution to 
American history, not obtainable else- 
where, and adds an element of excep- 
tional value and novel interest to the 
work, which appeals to the practical 
business man as well as the special 
student, but which will be of infinite 
value to the younger generation in its 
future development. 

The. work will be completed in ten 
parts (each part a separate volume, 
complete in itself), comprising: 

Part I. Colonization. 1607-1697. 

Part 2. Colonial Union. 1698-1774. 

Part 3. Revolution and Constitution. 
1775-1788. 

Part 4. The Early Republic. 1789- 
1821, x 

Part 5. Industrial Awakening. 1822- 
1845. 

Part 6. The Great Debate, 1846-1860. 

Part 7. Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion. 1861-1869. 

Part 8. The New North and the 
New South. 1870-1885. 
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Part 9. Economic Crises. 1886-1897. 

Part 10. A World Power. 1898-1904. 

The first volume of the work, Part 
I., comprises the period of Coloniza- 
tion, 1607-1697, and is a record of the 
settlement of the twelve English colo- 
nies of the seventeenth century, pre- 
ceded by a brief review of the period 
of discovery and settlement. 

Each volume discusses its subject- 
matter from four different points of 
view, under four different heads or 
sections : 

Population and Politics. 
War and Conquest. 
Industry, 

Civilization. 

In the present volume the first sec- 
tion opens with a dissertation on the 
expansion of Spain in the latter part 
of the fifteenth century, with an out- 
line of the beginnings of New Spain; 
then follows an account of the rise 
of England as a sea power, the found- 
ing of Jamestown, and the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth; the beginnings of New 
Netherlands, of New Sweden, and of 
New France are similarly traced, as 
well as the appearance of the Quak- 
ers, and the settlement of the Caro- 
linas. 

The second section is devoted to the 
Indian wars, including, besides a num- 
ber of minor wars, the Pequot, King 
Philip’s and King William’s. 

The third section contains enter- 
taining essays on early colonial agri- 
culture, manufacture, ship-building, 
iron and steel, textile and minor 
manufactures, trade, transportation 
and finance, 

The fourth section presents the 
state of religion, morality, education, 
literature and social life. 

This first volume is illustrated with 
eighteen large maps and diagrams, 
and 132 smaller maps throughout the 
text. Many of the larger maps are 
of exceptional interest, and the dia- 
grams (historical perspectives of civi- 
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lization, industry, war and politics) 
are very useful and instructive. The 
smaller maps are a novel feature and 
serve a useful purpose. 

The thoroughness of treatment, the 
comprehensiveness of plan, and the 
completeness of the historical picture 
are thus indicated. A single extract 
must suffice to illustrate the author’s 
style: 

“The region of the two Carolinas 
was first called Carolina in honor of 
the boy-king Charles IX. of France. 
The name continued until its renewal 
in honor of Charles II. of England. 
From the very beginning of the rule 
of the lords proprietors a north dis- 
trict, Albemarle, and a south district, 
Clarendon, had been recognized with 
separate governments. Already Caro- 
lina had been a battle-ground between 
France and Spain, as appeared earlier 
in this narrative. Here, had been the 
scene of the ill-fated experiments of 
Raleigh. Here, in the last decades of 
the seventeenth century, Old World 
feudalism battled with New World 
demoeracy. And here in the eigh- 
teenth century, was to be the struggle 
between the English and the Spanish. 
The name was to cover two diverse 
colonies, for North Carolina and 
South Carolina were to be more un- 
like than any other adjacent English 
colonies in America. Population in 
North Carolina tended to small 
towns, but that in South Carolina to 
one city. North Carolina received 
her settlers from the farming class, 
South Carolina from the commercial. 
The one developed small farms, the 
other great plantations. The one 
chiefly inland, the other chiefly upon 
the coast. North Carolina never had 
a great proportion of negro slaves; 
but even before 1700, South Carolina 
had more black than white people. 
“ * * The destiny of South Caro- 
lina by this time was already indi- 
cated. It remained for the next two 
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hundred years to disclose that destiny, 
upon the vast and crowded stage of 
American history.” 

The great importance of this new 
history of our country to the young 
American is evident. To the army it 
is of particular value, since education 
(not only in technical military mat- 
ters, but also in general informa- 
tion, especially a knowledge of our 
history and institutions), has been 
adopted as a principle by the au- 
thorities. The present work, to- 
gether with the following, which had 
been planned with express reference 
to the requirements of post libraries, 
viz.: American Men of Energy, 
Heroes of the Nations, Story of the 
Nations, Heroes of the. Reformation, 
The Winning of the West (Roose- 
velt), and Civil War (Ropes), can 
therefore be. cordially and sincerely 
recommended for all libraries at mili- 
tary posts, Official and personal. They 
will serve to foster patriotism in its 
highest sense. J. P. W. 





History of Andrew Jackson. By 
Augustus C, Buell. In two vol- 
umes. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1904. Pp. 432 
and 427. Price $4.00 per set. 


Mr. Buell, in this work, has not 
only given us another entertaining 
life of a great American, in addition 
to his recent valuable “Life of Paul 
Jones, Founder of the American 
Navy,” but has also made a note- 
worthy contribution to American 
history. The spirit of the nation in 
the days of Jackson was intensely 
American, and Jackson was a typical 
American of his time. The author, 
by his devotion to his subject, has 
become imbued with the spirit, and 
has written his history in full accord 
therewith. Jackson has been a life 
study with him; from his seventh 
year on he has read everything re- 
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lating to the great hero, and had 


found opportunities to have personal 
interviews with eminent men and 
womén, who had passed their prime 
of life as friends and acquaintances 
of the great subject himself, so that 
the present work, besides being a 
history, is also filled with personal 
anecdotes and reminiscences of the 
great man and his prominent con- 
temporaries. 

After a brief account of Jackson’s 
Irish ancestry (to which we may 
trace some of the hero’s peculiar- 
ities, by the way) and of his child- 
hood and youth (wherein are to be 
found the explanation of his self- 
reliance, energy and strength of 
character of. later years), the author 
describes .the life of the subject of 
his history, in all his various careers, 
as a frontier lawyer in Tennessee, 
as a representative and a senator, as 
a judge, planter and merchant, and 
finally as Governor and President. 
In all these portraits he is interest- 
ing, strong and self-reliant, and in 
his social and domestic life always 
lovable. His duels and quarrels add 
further interest, and the charm of the 
narrative is enhanced by his asso- 
ciations with the prominent men of 
the day: Burr, Jefferson, Benton, 
Francis P. Blair, and many others. 
His Indian campaigns and the de- 
fense of New Orleans mark him as 
a remarkably able military com- 
mander, and in the field of politics 
he was a great power. 

Jackson was a natural hero, and 
the people worshipped him as such. 
In spite of all his peculiarities his 
character had the true ring of truth, 
sincerity and sterling worth, conse- 
quently he retained the affection of 
the people, as well as their admira- 
tion, and always had their sympathy. 

The author has portrayed the man 
so faithfully that when the reader 
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closes the book, he really knows 
Jackson intimately, and whatever 
may be his political views, he ad- 
mires, respects and honors the hero. 
The work is full of interest and fas- 
cination, a splendid portrayal of a 
great American, written in a truly 
American spirit, the Jackson spirit 
itself, as it has passed into history, 
and the volumes are very appropri- 
ately dedicated “To the Embodiment 
in Our Times of the Jacksonian 
Spirit, Theodore Roosevelt.” 

The interesting political and mili- 
tary events of the times are set forth 
in simple but effective language, and 
among these the most impressive are 
the Battle of New Orleans (especial- 
ly the chapter on British Designs in 
Louisiana, which led to the batthe 
and gave it its importance), and Nul- 
lification, which put off the Civil War 
for some twenty-eight years. 

In regard to the former, a brief 
quotation is here given to illustrate 
the author’s style and the interest at- 
tached to the narrative: 


“The War Office minute embody-’ 


ing the order to General Pakenham 
‘to proceed to Plymouth and embark 
there for Lousiana to assume com- 
mand of the forces operating for the 
reduction of that Province,’ was 
dated November 14, 1814. The Peace 
Commission had then assembled at 
Ghent. * * * 

“Twenty-two days after the date of 
Pakenhams’ orders, the combined 
armament set sail for the coast of 
Louisiana. The fleet carried more 
than an army. The narrative of “The 
Subaltern and Captain Cooke,” 
reputable officers of the Eighty-fifth 
and Forty-third Light Infantry re- 
spectively, tells us that there was on 
board the fleet ‘a complete Civil 
Government staff, to be installed in 
place of the State Government of 
Louisiana at the moment of occu- 
pation. * * * 

“Besides his 


general orders at 
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Plymouth, Pakenham brought with 
him a proclamation approved by the 
Home Government or Colonial Office. 
This proclamation was to be pub- 
lished as soon as the British army 
should occupy New Orleans. * * * 

“It denied the validity of the secret 
treaty by which Spain receded Lou- 
isiana to France in 1800. It denied 
Bonaparte’s right to act for France in 
1803. And finally it ‘denounced the 
pretensions of the United States to 
sovereignty under the alleged pur- 
chase from Bonaparte.’ ” 

The question of union or nullifica- 
tion, which came up in Jackson’s sec- 
ond presidential campaign, is even 
more deeply interesting, and the 
charm of personal reminiscence is 
added in the author’s account of the 
controversy with Calhoun. 

The work as a whole is a strong 
characterization of a very remarkable 
man, and deserves a high place as an 
historical production. It is well print- 
ed in large, clear type, on heavy pa- 
per and handsomely and substantially 
bound. Two excellent portraits of 
Jackson adorn the volumes as frontis- 
pieces. J. P. W. 


There is a large number of “medi- 
cal” preparations that the newspapers 
of the country have proven, by analy- 
sis and test, to be either valueless or 
else injurious. There are some ex- 
ceptions; some of such pronounced 
merit that physicians indorse them, in 
spite of the average physician’s aver- 
sion to indorsing an advertised 
remedy, 

In this class may be placed Hydro- 
zone and Glycozone. Although these 
preparations have been widely adver- 
tised, leading physicians concede their 
wonderful curative properties by pre- 
scribing them right along, with the 
most gratifying results, in the treat- 
ment of diseases caused by germs, 
such as sore throat, skin diseases, 
stomach dieases, etc. 
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JACOB KLINE, Brigadter-General U.S. Army 
( Retered ). 


Brigadier General United States 
Army; born in and appointed from 
Pennsylvania; First Lieutenant Six- 
teenth Infantry, Sept. 9, 1861; Captain, 
Sept. 30, 1864; transferred to Twenty- 
fifth Infantry, Sept. 21, 1866; trans- 
ferred to Eighteenth Infantry, April 
26, 1869; Major Twenty-fourth Infan- 


try, Oct. 6, 1887; Lieutenant Colonel 
Ninth Infantry, March 23, 1892; Colo- 


nel Twenty-first Infantry, April 30, 
1897; Brigadier General Volunteers, 
May 27, 1898; honorably discharged 
from Volunteers, March, 1899; brevet- 
ted Captain, April 7, 1862, for gallant 
and meritorious services in the battle 
of Shiloh, Tenn., and Major, Sept. 1, 
1864, for gallant and meritorious serv- 
ices during thé Atlanta campaign; re- 
tired as Brigadier General, 1904. 
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Practically a ‘*‘ Year Book,” it is unlike any books 
of a similar character, since it has the hearty ap- 
proval of the clergy of all branches of the Ch aa 
It gives in clear, terse terms the history of the ori- 
gin, growth, and, in some cases, decadence of the 
varied Feasts, Fasts, and Festivals of the Church. 
With exhaustive and valuable indexes. 

Large 12mo, cloth, with. humerous illustrations in 
the text, net $2.00, postpaid $2.20. 


FLOWER FABLES AND FAN- 
CIES 


By N. Hudson Moore 


A thousand charming fancies and conceits linger 
around the rose, the lily, the violet, and other popu- 
lar flowers. 

Many of these fables and fancies have been gath- 
ered in this book, which is addressed to all who love 
jlowers. 

12mo, cloth, with the text printed within floral 
borders in tints, and 48 illustrations in black and 


| white. Net, $1.60, postpaid $1.77. 


GOOD FICTION AND HUMOR 


A Chicago Princess. By Robert Barr. A charac- 
teristic, breezy, and humorous romance of an over- 
rich Chicago girl with a craze for titled personages. 
12mo, cloth, with illustrations in color, $1.50. 

The Queen‘s Advocate. By Arthur W. March- 
mont. A story of adventure in the Balkans, with an 
American for a hero. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50, 


A Japanese Romance. The third of the success- 
| ful Japanese series of novels by Clive Holland. Over 

70,000 copies of ‘‘ Mousmé,”’ and ‘** My Japanese Wife” 
| have been sold. 12mo, cloth, illustrated in color, $1.50. 

American Wives and Others. By Jerome K. Je- 
|rome. The best work of this talented humorist since 
| “The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow.” 12mo, cloth, 
| profusely illustrated, $1.50. 

Strenuous Animals. By-Edwin J. Webster. A 

| book of humor in an entirely new vein. Stories of 
animals engaged in helping their masters, either ac- 
cidentally or as a result of training. Profusely illus- 
trated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Mammy ’Mongst the Wild Nations of Europe. 
By Ruthella Mory Bibbins. Equipped with the wis- 
dom of her two classics, the Bible and Mother Goose, 
this old Virginia darkey visits Europe and compares 
the Old World with the New ina shrewd dictum that 
is as refreshing as it is original. 12mo, cloth, with 
eight illustrations, $1.25. 


VERYWHERE 


An illustrated catalogue sent free to any address on application 


A. STOKES COMPANY, 5 @ 7 East 16th St., New York. 





THE UNITED SERVICE ADVERTISER. 


PARK & TILFORD 


IMPORTERS 


Carry in stock large assortments of the choicest 


PERFUMES AND TOILET PREPARATIONS 


produced in Europe. The well-known brands 
** Roger & Gallet,’’ ‘‘L. Le Grand,’ ‘‘ Houbigant,’’ 
‘*Guerlain,’’ and other leading makes. 





THE GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE, No. 4 


JOHANN MARIA Farina, Cologne-on-Rhine 


SPONGES CHAMOIS BRUSHES COMBS, ETC. 


GROCERIES AND DELICACIES 


of the highest standards 


Broadway and 21st Street Broadway and 39th Street 
Fifth Avenue and 59th Street Columbus Avenue and 72d Street 
Sixth Avenue, near 9th Street 


NEW YORK 


NELSON @ GAFFNEY, 


(Formerly of POOLE’S, LONDON.) 


Artist Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


English Shooting Suits. Ascot Driving Coats. 
Latest London Styles. 


Riding, Hunting, Bicycle and Golf Suits a Specialty. 


792 SEVENTH AVENUE, bet, 5ist and 52d Streets, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





THE UNITED SERVICE ADVERTISER. 





RIDING BOOTS TENNIS SHOES POLO BOOTS 
GOLF BOOTS YACHTINC SHOES HUNTING BOOTS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Established 1837, 


It’s the same old 


BAILEY’S 
1892 
WHISKEY 


For $5.00 per gal. 
Put up in full qts. 


Expressage paid within 400 
miles of Philadelphia. 


Reference: L. R, Hamersly Co. 
x 


Proprietors 
1209 MARKET ST. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Guaranteed Equal to any. 
Brand Imported or Domestic 
Cement. 


(wesw Feo. 


Cait 


y \ 


fl 
N 


General Sales Agents, 


WESTERN FUEL COMPANY 


318 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








‘THE UNITED SERVICE ADVERTISER. 


THANK THE PUBLIC FOR THEIR GENEROUS 
APPRECIATION AND PATRONAGE OF 


MOET & CHANDON 


CHAMPAGNE, 


pha Sica 1898 


WHITE SEAL 


ON SALE. 


everv com [YQVET before INTHE, 
en 


OF CHAMPAGNE HAS SUCH 
A SUPERB QUALITY OF 


WINE BEEN OFFERED. 


‘oe, rap 4 Great Revelation ror 
(SS EVERY LOVER OF A SPARKLING 
WINE IN THIS LATEST VINTAGE, 


WHITE SEAL 
MUCH DRYER THAN MOST SO CALLED BRUT CHAMPAGNES. 





THE UNITED SERVICE ADVERTISER. 


IMPORTANT. 
THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


The Popular 
Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


From 130 to 160 pages each issue, every 
one of which is of human interest. 


Subscriptions for 1905 only will be re- 
ceived until] December 31st, 1904, at 50 
cents per year; to foreign countries $1.00. 


_After January ist, 1905, the subscrip- 
tion price will be $1.00; to foreign 
countries $1.50; at newstands ten cents 
per copy. 

SUBSCRIBE NOW 


and take advantage of this extraordin- 


arily low rate. 
GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
7 East 42d St., 
Box No. 24. New York, 


s Me 


OFFICERS 


OF THE 


AND - 
Their Wives and Daughters, will ap- 


preciate the genuine refinement and 
quiet ropose of 


Hotel Algonquin 


59-65 WEST 44th STREET 
NEW YORK 


between 5th and 6th Avs.. same block 
with Harvard, Yale and N. Y. Yacht 
Clubs. Convenient to shops, theatres 
and all transit lines. A high class 
fire-proof hotel, offering superior ser- 
vice at moderate prices. 

Bedroom and Bath 

Sitting Room, Bedroom and Bath 

Sitting Room, 2 Bedrooms, 2 Baths.... 


Sitting Room. 3 Bedrooms, 3 Baths ... 9 to 1 
Maids‘ or Valets’ Rooms 


RESTAURANT SUPERIEUR 
Correspondence Solicited Booklet 


A Refined Cafe 


Cannot be found every place. 
There is one in San Francisco, 


however, where you can take 
any lady and be assured of 
GOOD COMPANY, CHEERFUL 
SURROUNDINGS, PROMPT 
SERVICE and EVERYTHING 


GOOD TO EAT. 


Cafe Zinkand 


SPRECKELS BUILDING, 


923-929 Market St., San Francisco 


European and Eastern Beers 
on Draught. 



























xii THE UNITED SERVICE ADVERTISER. 


THE ELEMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


WITH 





An Account of its Origin, Sources and Historical Development. 


BY GEORGE B. DAVIS, 


Brigadier-General and Judge-Advocate General U. S. A. 


HIS work is sufficiently elementary in character to be within the reach of 
a students and others who may desire to gain some knowledge of the gen- 
eral principles of International Law. yet is comprehensive and of wide 
scope. It gives essential information in regard to the laws governing the 
relations of nations, duties of diplomatic representatives, rights of citizens, alli- 
ances, etc. Arranged with a complete cross-reference index and an appendix 
containing chapters on The Geneva Convention, The Declaration of Paris, The 
Declaration of St. Petersburg, The International Peace Conferences at The 
Hague, etc. 
New Edition with the Author's Corrections Bringing the Treatment of the 


Subject down to the Present Time. 612 Pages, Crown 8vo , Cloth, $2.50. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 


Che Berlitz School o Languages 


EXPOSITION, PARIS, 1900: 2Gold Medals, 2 Silver Medals. LILLE, 1902: Gold Medal. ZURICH, 1902: Gold Medal. 
ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION, 1904: GRAND PRIX. 


HEAD OFFICE: NEW YORK, MADISON SQUARE (1122 BROADWAY). 


BROOKLYN BRANCH: 73 COURT STREET. 





BOSTON—132 Boylston Street. PITTSBURG—Nixon Office Bldg. | See 114 Via Naz‘onale. 
PHILADELPHIA—Loder Building. BU FFALO—628 Main Street. ISBON—20a Rua do Alecrim. 
CHICAGO —Auditorium. MEXICO CITY—3a de San Francisco, | LON DON-— 231 Oxford Street. 

ST. LOUIS—Odeon & Century Bldgs. No. 7 |MA DRID—5 Preciados. 
CINCINNATI—Merc. Library Bldg, PARIS—27 Avenue de 1’ Opera. | AMSTERDAM - 300 Keisergracht. 
SAN FRANCISCO—1000 Van Ness Av. | BERLIN—113 Leipsigerstrasss. | ZURICH —35 Lowenstrasse. 
WASHINGTON—723 14th St., N. W. VIENNA—13 Graben. | ALEXANDRIA—31 B, de Ramleh. 


And over 200 other Branches in America, Europe and Africa. 


LESSONS BEGUN IN ONE BERLITZ SCHOOL CAN BE TRANSFERRED, WITHOUT 
CHARGE, TO ANY OTHER. 


‘*L°ELOGE DE LA METHODE BERLITZ N’EST PLUS A FAIRE.” 
(The Berlitz Method is beyond requiring praise.) 
“‘ Rapport No. 1,202, Chambre des Députés, Paris, 4 Juillet, 1903, p. 123.” 


** The Berlitz Method is the systematized way of learning a foreign lan- 
guage as in a foreign country, by its actual use.""—(Meyers Convers. Lex, 
IV. Ed. ** Sprachunterricht,’’) 


Day and Evening Lessons, in Classes or Privately, at School or at Residence. 
Ly TRIAL LESSONS FREE. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 











The SHOREHAM || 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF. 


Absolutely modern and high-class in every 
detail. 


JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 


Che Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


AMERICAN AND 
-EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Convenient to Principal 
THE Places of Interest. 
RECOGNIZED | uxcELLENT TABLE. 
HEADQUARTERS TERMS MODERATE. 
FOR THE 
HOT AND COLD BATHS. 


ARMY, OMNIBUS 


TO STATION AND BOATS. 
NAVY 


— Specially recommended by 


TOURISTS. Visitors from England 
and America. 


GEO. WARREN HOOPER, Lessee. 


made ° 


The hops that are 


used in brewing 


Pabst 
| Blue Ribbon 


| Beer are the choicest that can be 


grown. The malt is the best that’s 
Malt is the soul of beer. 
Therefore the best malt makes the 
best beer. Every bottle of Pabst Beer | 


| is sterilized, and every drop of the 
{ beer is cooled with filtered air in her- 
| metically sealed rooms. 


It is a malty 
1 beer, mellowed by age, and possessing 
an exquisite flavor. Itisa pure pro~ 
duct, a blending of perfect malt with 
the highest grade of hops. Ask for 


Pabst 
Blue Ribb: on 





Sah HS a SR 


The man who has made no 
mistakes has not been alive 
very long. It used to be a 
common error to defer tak- 
ing life insurance. Inform 
yourself fully by reading 
the free publications mailed 
by the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SEES SRL SR SE St 


NEW FURS for OLD. 


WE TAKE YOUR OLD FURS 

in part exchange for new ones, 
and allow you for them the 
highest market price. No mat- 
ter how much worn, they are 
worth something to us. 


Furs Remodeled ana Redyed 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


‘ High-Class Furs Retailed 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


WE Clean, Dye and Blend Furs 
of all kinds. White Rugs, Chinchilla 
and Ermine cleaned equal to new. 
Seal Skins dyed without touching the 
leather, Mink Furs redyed and re- 
blended to any shade, made as pretty 
as Sable. 


Send for our a reve “6 Catalogue, free 
lor the asking. 


The Alaska Fur Companyiinc) 


927 Broadway, New York, 
Between 2ist and 22d Streets. 


ED. PINAUD'S 


LATEST EXQUISITE PERFUME 


BRISE EMBAUMEE VIOLETTE 


ad —- by connoisseurs to be the most deli- 
embodiment of the. violet odor ever pro- 
acne SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
yn oz. elegant Baccarat Cut Glass Bottle coves $2. oe 


Or if not obtainable of your dealer write to 
ED. PINAUD’S AMERICAN OFFICES 


Ep. Prvaup Burtpine, New YorE. 


BLAKE 


THE STANDARD STEAM PUMP 


FOR 


Army and Navy 
tio 


Geo. F. Blake INfg. Zo. 


114 Liberty Street 
New York City 





